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MAY DAY 


“The first of May has always been a gala day; its celebration goes 
back to earliest times, even to the old Roman flower festival, which 
probably in turn came from India and Egypt. In Rome it fell within 
the period which was sacred to Flora, goddess of flowers, and flower- 
decked processions were common . . .”—from Anniversaries and 
Holidays. 

May Day has always been a gala day in the annals of the Wisconsin 
Library School. It would be a day for special celebration this year 
if by happy chance it should also prove to be the publication date of 
Anniversaries and Holidays, the exhaustive work to which Miss Hazel- 
tine has devoted practically all of the leisure-time hours of the past 
eight years. 

The School’s May Day is a movable feast, but even so it will per- 
haps be impossible to make it coincide exactly with the publication 
date. Nevertheless the latter is near enough to be one of the subjects 
for rejoicing at this year’s gathering of students and alumni. For the 
work is now rapidly nearing completion in the hands of the printers, 
and the publishers hope to have copies for exhibition at the West Baden 
Conference. It will bear the imprint of the American Library Asso- 
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ciation, will be a two-column, quarto volume, and will sell for $6. 
Advance orders are now being taken. 

Graduates of the School and all Wisconsin librarians will feel an 
almost proprietary interest in the work. That they may have some 
fore-taste of its riches we are printing in this issue of the Bulletin, 
with the generous permission of the publishers, the material on Arbor 
Day. With equal appropriateness we might have selected any one of 
the other major days for the month, May Day itself for fuller treatment, 
Mothers’ Day, Peace Day or Memorial Day, or have chosen for mention 
any number desired of the 79 holidays, birthdays and anniversary 
events which are listed for the month of May alone. 

In printing this selection, an effort has been made to approximate, 
in our type, the style of the book itself, so that some suggestion of its 
appearance might also be given. 





A HOUSE-TOP VIEW 


“Let us take ourselves to the top of some high office building where 
we can see our city spread before us, or climb the little hill that over- 
looks our country town. Here lies our fertile field of endeavor,” quotes 
Mr. Wheeler in the opening chapter of The Library and the Community. 
And this is what Miss Potvliet and her co-workers of the Lisbon Avenue 
Branch, Milwaukee, have done for their community. 

Some of their conclusions are of wide application and it will be 
worth while to compare them with the results of other recent library 
surveys. That the study was enlightening to the staff, and also to the 
patrons of the library, will be obvious. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


to the Watertown Public Library on its twenty-five years of service. 
The story as told on later pages of this issue offers an illustration of a 
community that has helped itself. At the time the library was organ- 
ized the community had expectations of a benefice, a sum of money 
to become available, some-day, for the purpose of establishing a library. 
Watertown might have waited—but chose not to. And it so happens 
that only now, in the twenty-fifth year of the library’s service to the 
community, does the expected gift become a reality. With the settle- 
ment of the Cole estate a substantial fund is available—not to establish 
a library—but to increase the efficiency and widen the usefulness of an 
institution that has proved its right to public respect throughout a 
quarter of a century. 
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THE LISBON AVENUE BRANCH AND ITS TERRITORY 


From a report by Johanna Potvliet, Librarian, Lisbon Avenue Branch, Milwaukee 


The Lisbon Avenue Branch has its 
own clientele, its own individuality and 
its own problems apart from the library 
system of which it is one agency. 

As a part of the large Milwaukee 
system the Branch receives its book 
stock and its policies from the main or- 
ganization; and its staff is identified 
with that of the entire system and 
shares the benefits and contributes to 
the esprit de corps of the entire system. 


But it is peculiarly aware of the com- 
munity in which it is located and its 
day’s work is in terms of the people 
which it serves in this community. To 
be able to visualize the extent of the 
service and the degree of intensity with 
which it was reaching the people, the 
staff decided to locate the patrons terri- 
torially. This would show the distri- 
bution of the service: the concentrated 
areas of service and the distances from 
which the library draws its patrons. 


A map of the city was used upon 
which to plot the location of the patrons. 
The borrowers’ record file was re-ar- 
ranged (one tray at a time) according 
to street address, instead of card num- 
ber. Then taking one street at a time 
a red mark was made on the map for 
juvenile and a black mark for adult 
patron. Instead of making the fifth 
stroke across the other four, a little 
square was made of them. Then the 
cards were filed into numerical order 
once more and a new tray started. 


It was found to be quite a task, but 
soon a system was worked out whereby 
one tray could be finished in two hours. 


We found out quite a number of in- 
teresting things about our patrons. 


What surprised us most of all was 
that we have such a comparatively 
small number of adult borrowers. I 
suppose this is true in any branch or 
small library; but we decided that chil- 
dren taking books home for father and 
mother should be urged to take applica- 
tions home so that each might have his 


own card and become more active 
borrowers. 

Moreover, the survey served to obtain 
an accurate count of the number of 
borrowers. We found that there were 
8,000. This number was increased to 
over 9,000 in the following six months. 

In plotting the patrons’ homes it was 
necessary to erase the street car tracks 
in the center of the district and put the 
marks for some of the patrons out in 
the street! In the most crowded block 
there are some 45 borrowers. This we 
thought rather good until we consulted 
the city directory and found 42 homes 
in the same block. Considering that 
many families have several children, 
each with his own card, this meant that 
there is not a card in every family. 
And this is the block just around the 
corner from the library. 

The farther away from the library, 
the fewer the marks. One supposes that 
if a distance is to be covered the chil- 
dren stay at home and adults make the 
trip. And we decided that when adults 
have to take a car to come to the library 
they probably go on to the Main, which 
takes only about 15 minutes more. This, 
however, has not been checked up from 
the files at Central registration. 

A startling thinning out of marks was 
noticeable at a definite distance from 
the Branch. Within a radius of % 
mile from the Branch the area was 
thickly covered with marks. Beyond 
this radius there was a sudden thinning 
out so that at the edge of a mile radius 
the marks were very easily counted. 
There were, of course, scattered patrons 
beyond the mile radius, some coming as 
far as 1% miles. We were startled to 
find four patrons located in the ceme- 
tery; and this was only explained when 
we found that a row of little cottages 
had been located within the cemetery 
limits. 

The Scoring Schedule for Public Li- 
braries used in the Wisconsin Better 
Cities Contest in 1926 indicated that the 
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area within a mile radius of an agency 
was considered as satisfactorily served. 
From our survey it would seem that if 
agencies are 2 miles apart the areas 
around the perimeter of their mile ra- 
dius would be thinly served. It is pos- 
sible that in this age of quick trans- 
portation, a mile is no longer considered 
“walking distance”; that the area more 
than % mile from an agency is not well 
served.* 

The account of the survey may not 
sound interesting on paper but it was 
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fascinating while we were working it 
out. It is regrettable that the map can- 
not be reproduced by way of illustra- 
tion of this account, but the fingers of 
interested patrons rubbed its surface so 
often that the original record became 
sadly blurred; and it is impossible to 
photograph it satisfactorily. 

On the basis of the survey and our 
more complete knowledge of our com- 
munity we are planning big things for 
the future. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 
Watertown Public Library, 1903-1928 


On March 2 the Watertown Public 
Library celebrated its 25th Birthday. 
Just a quarter of a century ago on 
March 2, 1903 its doors were opened for 
the first time. The story of its found- 
ing—a typical story for its day—is 
graphically told by the Watertown Daily 
Times. We quote with a few omissions: 

Like a great many institutions and 
advantages which serve the great Amer- 
ican public today, the library here has 
become accepted as a fact, a “utility” 
that is taken for granted, and few there 
are who know or realize the work that 
was necessary to successfully carry out 
and accomplish the object of the move- 
ment which led to its establishment and 
maintenance. 

The birth of the library idea in Wa- 
tertown took place some years before 
it was finally established, but in 1902, 
at a meeting held at the home of the 
late Marshall J. Woodard, 400 North 
Washington street, the idea received its 
first organized impetus and the actual 
movement for the library was begun. 

There were at this time two woman’s 
cultural clubs in the city, the Saturday 
club and the Euterpe club, and when 
their work called for reference books 


*A recent analysis made in Wilmington, 
Delaware, shows that “beyond a mile radius 
the use of the library for reading purposes 
falls off over fifty per cent.’ 


not available in the homes of members, 
those preparing papers had to send to 
Madison or Milwaukee for books. Some 
of the new members felt this to be a 
distinct hardship and inquired why 
Watertown had no library of its own, 
and were told that some day the city 
would have such an institution, as 
John W. Cole had made a provision in 
his will that when his son and heir, 
Oscar A. Cole, passed away a portion of 
the family estate would pass to the city 
for library purposes. As time went by, 
however, they felt that the city could 
and should have a library without wait- 
ing for the final settlement of the Cole 
estate. 


Play Creates Fund 


Months went by and little was done, 
but the idea of a library persisted and 
in January, 1900, Mrs. G. C. Lewis in- 
formed a group of women that friends 
of hers, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Johnson 
of Whitewater, were in the city for the 
purpose of directing and staging a play 
with local talent, and it was then sug- 
gested that if the play was produced 
it should be put on for the purpose of 
devoting the proceeds to a public library 
fund. The amount that was realized 
was distressingly small, but the under- 
taking served to center and direct pub- 
lic attention on a definite library move- 
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ment in Watertown and brought the 
idea forcefully before the citizens. 

The play which had so large a share 
in focusing public attention on a Water- 
town library was Lord Bulwer-Lytton’s 
celebrated romance, “The Lady of 
Lyons.” 


Meeting is Held 


Two years went by and nothing fur- 
ther was done but those who had in- 
terested themselves in the idea realized 
that the movement would arrive no- 
where by putting it on a charity basis 
or giving entertainments for it. 

The matter was taken up with Mar- 
shall J. Woodard and he suggested call- 
ing upon the state commissioner of pub- 
lic libraries and this plan was acted 
upon with the result that Frank Hutch- 
ins of Madison, library commissioner, 
consented to come to Watertown and 
talk over the plan for a library here. 

Mr. Hutchins, now dead, is highly 
spoken of by all who attended the meet- 
ing. It is said of him that he had the 
gift of being able to get along with 
people and with great charm of manner 
and persuasiveness he set forth to this 
group of citizens what a free public li- 
brary would mean to the community, 
and he also took occasion to remind 
them that they were empowered to ask 
aid from the city council. 

At the close of the meeting a com- 
mittee was named to make arrange- 
ments for a mass meeting of citizens at 
the Turner Opera house for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what amount of 
interest and support the general public 
would give to the movement. It was 
on May 26, 1902 that the meeting was 
held. Prof. A. F. Ernst presided and 
the principal speakers were H. E. Leg- 
ler, head of the library commission of 
Wisconsin, and Miss Lutie E. Stearns, 
also a member of the commission. 

Great enthusiasm prevailed at the 
meeting and at its close a motion was 
made to appoint a committee to solicit 
funds to the amount of $5,000. Prof. 
Ernst was given the power of appoint- 
ment and with the advice and approval 
of the mayor the following men were 
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named to the committee: Dr. J. H. 
Ott, Herman T. Eberle, J. W. Wiggen- 
horn, F. E. Woodard, Carl Manz, C. F. 
Viebahn, Edward Schempf, William F. 
Voss, James W. Moore, Joseph Ter- 
brueggen, John Habhegger and W. D. 
Sproesser. 

Shortly after this meeting the women 
of the city were invited to become active 
in the movement and a meeting was 
held in the high school building, now 
the armory, at which it was decided to 
divide the city into wards and appoint 
a captain and two helpers to visit every 
home in the wards and receive contri- 
butions, no matter how small and 
whether obtaining a contribution or not 
to explain the purpose of a public li- 
brary and point out the great benefit 
it would be to the city. 

This effort met with success, although 


.the method of raising money did not go 


unchallenged. Some thought the city 
should issue bonds and others thought 
a few wealthy citizens should get to- 
gether and supply the entire amount 
needed. The original plan, however, 
prevailed. The $5,000 was raised and 
$100 was added for good measure. 

To the old Sixth ward, in which the 
German element predominated, is cred- 
ited the fact that it furnished a larger 
number of subscriptions to the fund 
than any other ward in the city. 


Council Gets Petition 


With the successful campaign to its 
credit the committee presented a me- 
morial and petition to the city council 
in which the work of the committee was 
set forth and asked that the council 
provide, equip, and maintain a free pub- 
lic library and reading room in accord- 
ance with the law. After the regular 
procedure, Alderman Prentiss intro- 
duced the ordinance which established 
the public library and in due course the 
institution was created and the ambi- 
tion of many citizens realized. 

Watertown’s first library was located 
at 104 Main street where the Quality 
Bake Shop is now conducted. It re- 
mained there for two years. The first 
librarian was Miss Maude MacPherson. 
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The institution had not been long es- 
tablished when the board realized that 
the quarters were becoming crowded, so 
great was the demand for its use, it 
was decided to set about to obtain a 
Carnegie library. A considerable por- 
tion of the public was opposed to the 
idea, stating that the library should be 
erected by the city. The board was of 
much the same opinion, but as money 
could not be obtained at the time and 
there was no prospect of obtaining it 
in the near future, the board went ahead 
with plans to secure an appropriation 
from Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Carnegie’s 
secretary was written to and asked for 
an appropriation for the erection of a 
$20,000 library building here. A prompt 
reply was received from the secretary 
to the effect that, judging from the tone 
of the board’s letter, that he felt Water- 
town did not desire a public library very 
much. 


Carnegie Appealed To 


The matter “hung fire” for a time 
until one evening James W. Moore, a 
member of the board, in passing the 
Wisconsin National Bank building ob- 
served William F. Voss, another mem- 
ber of the board, working at his desk. 
Mr. Moore tapped on the window and 
was admitted. The two sat down and 
Mr. Moore suggested that the Carnegie 
library plan should not be dropped and 
that a reply to Mr. Carnegie’s letter be 
formulated and sent. This was done 
and the letter was mailed the same 
night. About ten days later a reply 
came asking the board to go ahead with 
the plans for the building and that as 
soon as the city agreed to the condi- 
tions set down by Mr. Carnegie his con- 
tribution would be forthcoming. 

With the conclusion of all necessary 
arrangements, Mr. Carnegie sent a con- 
tribution toward the building. Only a 
portion of the $20,000 was sent at first 
and the remainder was paid when the 
building was completed. 

The firm of Claude & Stark of Madi- 
son was engaged as architects and the 
work was completed and the building 
opened in 1907. Enough money was 
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left from the Carnegie gift to furnish 
the building. 


Building is Dedicated 


Dedication day saw flocks of Water- 
town people and visitors crowd into the 
library to inspect it. Library men 
from all over the United States pro- 
nounced it the model $20,000 library 
building of America and Mr. Hutchins 
is said to have remarked that “The 
Watertown library was the best born 
library in the state.” 

If citizens who started the library 
movement here had been content to sit 
idly by and wait for the John W. Cole 
estate to be finally settled, Watertown 
would still be without a library. Only 
a few months ago was the matter finally 
disposed of in the city council and by 
the terms of the settlement the board 
of library commission is to receive one 
half of the proceeds from the sale of 
the Cole buildings in Main street which 
the city acquired and this money is to 
be used for an addition to the library 
building, made necessary by the ever- 
growing demands upon its many de- 
partments and by the continuous growth 
of its patronage. 


Seven Librarians Here 


Since the establishment of the library 
seven librarians have held the position. 
Miss Maude R. MacPherson was the 
first. She was succeeded by Miss Ga- 
briela Ackley who in turn was _ suc- 
ceeded by Miss Mabel Smith. Others 
serving in their order were Miss Georgia 
Ludtkemeyer, Miss Vivian Gray Little 
and Miss Edna D. Orr. The present li- 
brarian is Miss Florence C. Hays. In 
addition to Miss Hays the present staff 
consists of two assistants, Miss Claire 
Herrman and Miss Ruth J. Roberts. 

On January 1, 1928, the library had 
a total of 15,257 volumes. This in- 
cluded 14,397 English books and 860 in 
the German language. The number of 
books circulated in 1927 was 63,064 and 
the number of borrowers was approxi- 
mately 5,000. 

The affairs of the library are man- 
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aged by a board of library commission- 
ers appointed by the mayor with the 
approval of the city council. The pres- 
ent board consists of William Sproes- 
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ser, president; E. E. Fischer, secretary; 
Superintendent of Schools R. A. Buell, 
Mrs. Frank E. Woodard, Miss Ruth 
Duffy, W. A. Schumann. 





ARBOR DAY AND ITS OBSERVANCE 


From “Anniversaries and Holidays,” by Mary Emogene Hazeltine 


The day is observed in almost every 
state, the date depending on the climate, 
varying from December to February in 
the southern states, to April and early 
May in the northern, designated each 
year by the governor’s proclamation. 
See World Almanac for a list of the 
“Dates on which Arbor day is ob- 
served,” also Farmers’ Bulletin, no. 
1492. 

Arbor Day was first observed in Ne- 
braska, 1872, J. Sterling Morton orig- 
inating the movement, and in that state 
April 22, his birthday, is always cele- 
brated as Arbor Day, and is a holiday. 
See “Fifty years of Arbor day”, Liter- 
ary Digest, v. 73:52, Apr. 22, 1922. 

“Arbor Day has become associated all 
over the United States with patriotic 
and esthetic as well as economic ideas. 
It is at once a means of doing practical 
good to the community and an incentive 
to civic betterment. The planting of 
trees by school children is usually ac- 
companied by ceremonies intended both 
to impress upon those present the beauty 
of trees and their effect in improving 
the appearance of school grounds, 
streets, parks, highways, etc., and to 
lead them to a realization of the value 
of community and national foresight. 

In Texas, where the season is 
propitious, it is observed on February 
22, and it is appropriate that it should 
be so. . . . Even more beautiful and 
more important to the national well-be- 
ing than the trees of street and park 
are the great forests of pine and fir 
and hardwoods that clothe the mountain 
sides and the sandy plains and that 
should be a_ never-failing source of 
wood, water, and other necessities of 
life and civilization. The Arbor Day 





tree is not only a thing of beauty and 
utility in itself; it is also a symbol, 
standing for the recognition of the im- 
portance of the forest in the life of the 
Nation.”—Farmers’ Bulletin, no. 1492. 

More than any other day celebrated 
during the year, with the exception of 
Peace day, Arbor day looks to the fu- 
ture rather than to the past. With a 
vast store of printed material ready to 
draw upon there is an endless variety 
of ways to plan the program, year after 
year, which should not be allowed to 
become monotonous. Always the plant- 
ing of a tree or trees should be in- 
cluded, and some study of tree pres- 
ervation. 

Since the day has been largely ob- 
served by the schools throughout the 
country, almost every state publishes 
either an Arbor Day annual or occa- 
sional manual. These not only supply 
programs and instructions for carrying 
them out, but also the actual material 
to work with, such as songs, poems, lists 
of native trees, kinds of soil needed, di- 
rections and diagrams for planting, eco- 
nomic value of trees and their conserva- 
tion; they also suggest good topics for 
essays. A file of the annuals, of one’s 
own state becomes an indispensable aid 
for program building, while copies of 
those from other states will give variety. 
The annals (free to residents) can be 
secured by addressing the Department 
of Public Instruction at the capital city 
of any state. 

The references below are offered as 
types of the multitude of books and arti- 
cles available for the study of trees and 
birds, and for the celebration of the day 
that is set apart to honor them, and to 
teach their protection. 
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Origin, history, significance, and ob- 
servance. 6*, 16, 17, 26, 50, 62, 68, 
81, 565 (Appleseed Johnny’s day). 


Bailey, H. T. Tree folk. Cambridge, 

Mass., Washburn and Thomas 1925. 
“A unique and delightful book for tree 

lovers, with text and drawing calling at- 
tention to the characteristics of trees.” 

Haley, W. D. Johnny Appleseed, a pi- 
oneer hero. Harper, v. 43:830-6, Nov. 
1871. 


Ingersoll, Ernest. Birds in legend and 
folklore. Longmans 1923. 


LeGallienne, Richard. Tree worship. 

Harper, v. 187:239-49, Jul. 1918. 
Relationship of trees to life and living, 

to myths, legends, and literature. Good 
for reading aloud, or a program selection 
by cutting. 

Lossing, B. J. American historical 
trees. Harper, v. 24:721-40, May 
1862. 


Muir, John. American forests (in his 
Our national parks, p. 331-65. Hough- 
ton 1901). 

Originally appeared in Atlantic, v. 
80 :145-57, Aug. 1897. A marvelous ac- 
count of our forests from primeval times. 
Excellent for reading aloud, or a program 
selection by cutting. 


Skinner, C. M. Myths and legends of 
flowers, trees, fruits, and plants, in all 
ages and in all climes. Lippincott 
1911. 

Tree number of the Chautauquan, Jun. 
1905, v. 41:301-68. 

Includes Legends of the trees; some his- 
torical trees; Tree pianting and protection; 
Significance of Arbor day, ete. 

U. S. Agriculture dept. Arbor day, its 
purpose and observance, by L. C. 
Everhard, (Farmers’ bulletin no. 
1492) 1926. 

Wilson, J. G. Some celebrated and his- 
toric trees. Independent, v. 61:315- 
21, Aug. 9, 1906. 


Followed by several other articles on 
trees of different times and countries; 
v. 69:857-65, Oct. 20, 1910; v. 73:828-36, 


Oct. 10, 1912. 


* These code numbers refer to books that 
will be found listed in a special bibliography 
following the Calendar, which is the main 
feature of “Anniversaries and Holidays.” 
All books referred to frequently throughout 
the work have been so listed. 
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Trees and Birds 


American tree association, comp. For- 
estry almanac. Washington, D. C., 
Publ. 1924. 

Much useful information about trees in 
many phases. 

Hawksworth, Hallam (F. B. Atkinson). 
Year in the wonderland of birds. 
(Strange adventures in nature’s won- 
derlands) Scribner 1925. (6-8) 

A year in the wonderland of trees. 
(Strange adventures in nature’s won- 
derlands) Scribner 1926. (6-8) 

Following the cycle of the year, begin- 
ning with September, this book forms the 
basis for a series of valuable lessons on 
trees, their identification in different sea- 
sons, their characteristics, protection, etc. 
Much useful material for programs can be 
culled from its pages. ‘The book on birds 
above gives much information about their 
habits, homes, and migration. 

Keeler, K. L. Our native trees and how 
to identify them. Scribner 1900. 
(7-8) 

“Scientifically accurate with a distinct 
literary flavor.” 

McFee, Mrs. I. N. (C.) Tree book. 
Stokes 1912. (5-8) 

Moseley, E. L. Trees, stars, and birds. 
World bk. co. 1919. (6-7) 

Pack, C. L. Trees as good citizens. 
Washington, D. C. American tree 
assn. 1923. 

Rogers, J. E. Tree book. Doubleday 
1905. 

Besides the identification and character- 
ization of trees, the text will supply ex- 
cellent selections for reading aloud or for 
a program, by cutting. 

Trees that every child should 

know. Grosset 1909. (6-8) 





“Jock, when ye hae neathin’ else to 
do ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree; 
it will be growin’, Jock, when ye’re 
sleepin’, said the old laird, in Heart 
of Midlothian. 


Observance 


Poems and prose selections. 47, 60, 68, 
75, 81, 84, 85, 134, 141-49, 151-78. 
Carnegie library school association, 
comp. Arbor day in poetry. Wil- 
son 1926. (4-8) 
Silsby, M. R. American birds in 
American poetry. Chautauquan, v. 
31:125-7, May 1900. 
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Stone, G. L. and Fickett, M. G. comp. 
Trees in prose and poetry. Ginn 


1902. (5-6) 

Williams, Sarah. Through the year 
with birds and _ poets. Lothrop 
1900. 


Select only the best; the great writ- 
ers cared very much for the phenomena 
of spring and knew how to interpret 
them. Great poems are our inheritance 
and should have their share in honoring 
the days which we mark for special ob- 
servance. In the many anthologies 
listed above, by code numbers, with 
their sections devoted to nature poetry, 
it becomes a pleasure each succeeding 
year to discover overlooked poems of 
rare beauty and meaning to add to the 
program. Arbor day exercises need 
never be dull or mediocre with this 
wealth of material to draw upon. 
Arbor day annuals (see above) also 
print suitable selections. 

Exercises, drills, dialogues, programs. 
48-53, 57-59, 67, 68, 70, 71, 81, 86. 
Plays. 108, 456, 562, 700a, 733, 1746, 

805. 

Community drama service. Playground 
and recreation association of America, 

315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Issues programs, exercises, and plays 


for special day observance in mimeo- 
graphed form, thus providing new mate- 
rial and up-to-date suggestions at fre- 
quent intervals in inexpensive and easily 
available form. 


Lamkin, N. B. Arbor day ceremonial. 
Playground and recreation assn. 

Mackaye, Percy. Sanctuary; a _ bird 
masque. Stokes 1914. Published also 
in Century, v. 87:547-57, Feb. 1914. 

See also May day for further references 
on plays, drills, and pageants. 

Stories. 41, 43, 79, Si, 127, 481, 
135-37. 


PA 
(4, 


Memorial Trees 


“By all means let us have trees of 
remembrance. Let us have them abund- 


antly and for every possible memorial. 
For they are the true monuments, the 
living memorials God has provided to 
hallow the holiest memories.” 

groves’ 


“The first ‘memorial ever 
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planted in America were in Ohio, at its 
second celebration of Arbor day in 1884, 
in memory of authors, statesmen, pi- 
oneers, and others.”—LeRow. 

“After the World war, the thoughts 
of the nation turned at once to finding 
appropriate memorials for those who 
had fallen for the cause of world free- 
dom. For this purpose it seemed espe- 
cially fitting that each community com- 
memorate the sacrifice made by its own 
citizens by planting, with suitable cere- 
monies, groves or avenues of trees, 
which should serve as living monuments 
to the fallen soldiers.”—Farmers’ Bul- 
letin. 

“Memorial trees for the first authors’ 
grove in America will be planted at At- 
lanta, Ga., Feb. 14, 1920, the American 
Forestry Association announced today. 
The trees, several of which will be 
planted for Joel Chandler Harris, by 
the Uncle Remus Association; for 
Henry W. Grady, by the Woman’s Study 
Club; for Edward MacDowell, by the 
Atlanta Music Study Club; for William 
Shakespeare, by the Shakespeare Club; 
for John Masefield, by the Atlanta 
Writers’ Club, were registered on the 
national honor roll being compiled by 
the American Forestry Association, 
which last fall planted a memorial tree 
in memory of Quentin Roosevelt at 
Force School. These trees in Atlanta 
will form the base for tree planting 
every year in Atlanta, and the result 
will be a unique grove in the years to 
come.”—Washington Evening Star. 
American Forestry Association, 1523 L 

St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
American Tree Association, 214 Six- 

teenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 

These associations publish material 

about trees and forests, their care and 
protection, keep a registry of memorial 
trees, and give advice and suggestions 
upon request. 

Tabor, Grace. Memorial trees. 

try Life, v. 36:33-5, May 1919. 
Trees as home-makers and memorials. 

Literary Digest, v. 56:66+, Aug. 28, 

1920. 

Trees to keep green the memory of our 

heroic dead. Literary Digest, v. 59: 

82, Dec. 28, 1918. 


Coun- 
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For the Birds 


The anthologies, exercises, plays, and 
manuals listed above include much ma- 
terial for birds. Bird baths, bird cal- 
endars (see 228), bird clubs, bird houses 
and their construction, bird protection 
and sanctuaries are among the topics 
for consideration at this season. 


Baxter, L. H. Boy bird house archi- 
tecture. Milwaukee, Bruce publ. co. 
1920. 

Baynes, E. H. Wild bird guests; how 
to entertain them. Dutton 1915. 
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Siepert, A. F. Bird Houses boys can 
build. Peoria, Ill., Manual arts press 
1916. 

Trafton, G. H. Bird friends; a com- 
plete bird book for Americans. 
Houghton 1916. 

Methods of attracting birds. 
Houghton 1910. (6-8) 

U. S. Agriculture dept. Bird houses 
and how to build them, by Ned Dear- 
born. (Farmers’ bulletin no. 609) 
1923. (6-8) 

See also Audubon, May 4; Theodore 
Roosevelt, a great conservationist, 
Oct. 27. 








BOOK NEWS FROM WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 
Edited by Sarah D. Lamb, student, Wisconsin Library School 


Book columns edited by librarians are the vogue in Wisconsin. Quite equal 
to a local “Book of the Month Club” in stimulating interest are these reviews of 
books, available at the Public libraries, published in local newspapers. Cargoes 
in Books by Library Mariner is a head which prompts you to launch all and read; 
News of the Literary World presents a challenge; New book-shelf lures the literary; 
The Bookman’s corner and Reading Corner sound cozy while Book Notes and Li- 
brary News offers a chance to read about books as well as to know your library. 


Cargoes in Books—Manitowoc Times 


One of the most handsomely rigged 
out volumes that has come to port this 
Fall contains the life of a seaman. And 
no coarse pirate with hair on chest, is 
this mariner but a bold captain who 
boards his saucy ships in scarlet waist- 
coat, high stock collar and slashed cuffs. 
The seaman is John Paul Jones. “Here 
he comes now, striding down the 17th 
Century wharf towards his ship, with 
that supple gait which has been com- 
pared to a panther’s—Now his foot 
strikes the gangway. A bos’n’s whistle 
pipes the side. 

All hands uncover their heads in si- 
lence as the captain steps on board. 
As he crosses the deck, the captain’s 
glance cuts the air around him, but finds 
naught to criticize; his ship is, as usual, 
a “sweet one”. Captain Jones is aboard 
his ship in John Paul Jones, Man of 
Action, by Phillips Russell. 


Besides the dashing purple and gold 
of the “Jones” book there bobs on the 
sea of new biography a modest little 
life of a modern captain of industry. 
Sweet-tempered, homely, and of wide 
human interest today is J. G. Hamil- 
ton’s life story of that son of an Irish 
immigrant to Michigan’s new-tilled 
fields, Henry Ford, Man, Worker and 
Citizen. We have read much in books 
of late of the mechanical wizard, Henry 
Ford, and of the marvel of the Ford in- 
dustries—but never have we looked quite 
so simply into the heart of Ford’s ordi- 
nary boyhood, and viewed the common- 
place philosophy quoted on an opening 
page of the book which sets the key- 
note for the biography. 


“We suggest that you smoke your pipe 
over John Noel’s new Story of Everest. 
Captain Noel was official photographer 
on the two expeditions to Mount Ever- 
est in 1922 and 1924, when men sought 
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twice more to reach the top of the high- 


est mountain in the world. Captain 
Noel has told an old story; but he has 
the advantage of those who have writ- 
ten it before him, for he was on hand 
with his camera when Mallory and Ir- 
win fought their way upward within 600 
feet of the summit of Mt. Everest— 
and disappeared never to return. He 
has transferred to the pages of his book 
the white grandeur of the Himalayas. 
For he himself loves the awful heights 
of Everest. 


Keeping your foothold at a dizzy angle 
of 27,000 feet in the air, ridin’ wild 
horses and lettin’ ’em buck—some pre- 
fer one, some the other. Will James 
will take the buckin’ horse! And if 
you would too, don’t fail to read Cow 
Country, the newest contribution of the 
author of “Smoky” to books on the cow- 
boy life. Will James was bred on the 
ranges, not in the moving picture stu- 
dios. His West is the cowboy’s own— 
an’ if his yarns fail to tell any of the 
story—his picture drawings are sure to 
fill in the gaps. In Cow Country the 
cowboys really ride ’em. 


“Looking at the book horizon from 
our ‘crow’s-nest’ this week, we glimpse 
a book freighted with songs, a book in 
which Negroes carol their songs, one 
new volume in which a Frenchman has 
written down his impressions of post- 
war America, a life of the most talked 
of American of today. 


The American Songbag—by Carl 
Sandburg. Our poet-musician, Carl 
Sandburg, who has strummed his guitar 
in most of the corners of America has 
just gathered together 280 folk songs 
from our shanty-boys, hobos, sailors, 
lovely ladies, pioneers, etc. The music 
for most of the songs is included. The 
collection is a very rich one. If you 
play or strum, or hum, be sure to bor- 
row The American Songbag from the 
Library shelves. 


Caroling Dusk—Countee Cullen. Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, James Weldon John- 
son, Georgia Johnson, Langston Hughes, 
and other of our well-known writers of 
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negro poetry are represented in this an- 
thology of “dusky” songs. 


America Comes of Age—Andre Sieg- 
fried. In 1925, Andre Siegfried, a 
Parisian economic expert, visited Amer- 
ica for the sixth time, touring most of 
the Sthtes of our Union. M. Siegfried 
was studying post war conditions in the 
principal countries of the world for the 
Musee Social in France. On his return 
to France he wrote America Comes of 
Age which has now been translated into 
English, and can be read with much 
profit by Americans. 


Alfred E. Smith—H. F. Pringle. Mr. 
Pringle has written a critical study of 
Al, the New Yorker, in smart and jour- 
nalistic language. It is a study which 
will have value and interest regardless 
of what happens next July and No- 
vember. 


News of the Literary World—Marshfield 
News 


European Skyways, by Lowell Thomas 
is the story of aviation from the days 
of the pioneers to the recent trans-At- 
lantic and trans-Pacific flights. His 
tale is that of a great adventure in 
which he himself has taken an active 
part. 

Descriptions of airplanes and how 
they operate, of day flying and night fly- 
ing, and of great altitude flights alter- 
nate with heroic stories of aerial ex- 
ploits and air battles during the World 
War, Adventures of long distance air- 
men, and thrilling tales of his own great 
flights over Europe in which he spent 
months covering a total of more than 
25,000 miles of flying over twenty-one 
different countries. 


The Life of the White Ant, by Maur- 
ice Maeterlinck, is a companion book 
to his famous “Life of the Bee”. Mae- 
terlinck does not hesitate to declare that 
from many points of view the civiliza- 
tion of the termites—the white ants— 
grim and repellent though it be, is 
ahead of our human civilization—that 
these insects possess a more scientific 
genius than is found in men. As in 
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“The Life of the Bee” the author has 
drawn from the story of the white ant 
a profound and moving philosophy of 
human life and its ultimate development 
and goal. 


New Book Shelf—Ladysmith News 


Your Money’s Worth, is written by 
men who know whereof they speak and 
who need proof for what they say, for 
Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink make 
startling statements concerning the 
waste of the consumers’ money. The 
style in which the book is written makes 
it very readable. 


Adult education, so much under dis- 
cussion in these days, is given recog- 
nition by the book, Why Stop Learning, 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. This book 
is about the road of learning which 
leads from a literate to an educated 
citizenry. Mrs. Fisher’s connections 
with educational ideas and institutions 
give ample authority to her book. 


To the Foot of the Rainbow, by Clyde 
Kluckhohn, a Wisconsin student, tells of 
a trip through the southwest and a visit 
to the Rainbow natural bridge, which 
had not been visited by anyone since it 
was first discovered. This book is a 
cheerful and humorous account of this 
perilous journey. It is well illustrated. 


Last on the list of non-fiction is the 
second volume of Mark Sullivan’s his- 
tory, Our Times. .Those who have not 
given themselves the pleasure of read- 
ing the first volume, The Turn of the 
Century, should make it a point to read 
both that and this second book entitled, 
America Finding Herself. Older peo- 
ple will read with pleasure an account 
of the “good old days,” while younger 
readers will find the detailed account of 
the ways and thoughts of their elders 
very fascinating. 


Bookman’s Corner—Green Bay Gazette 


“In The Locomotive God, William El- 
lery Leonard, poet, student, and pro- 
fessor, has produced a unique autobiog- 
raphy—unique even in this day of fanci- 
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ful, pseudo, and fictional biographical 
writing. At times the reader forgets 
that he is reading biography and feels 
that he has fallen upon an unusually 
intelligible treatise on psycho-analysis. 

“In his three-act comedy The Silver 
Cord Mr. Sidney Howard has given us 
a dramatized version of a theme that is 
receiving much attention from the nov- 
elists and dramatists today; that of the 
“professional mother.” 


The Horse Shoe Nails, by George 
Weston. Any one of a half dozen titles 
might have aptly been given to this 
latest story of George Weston. “How 
to double your money,” or “A short road 
to success,” or “How to make a million.” 
Perhaps had it carried a title of such 
promise, its perusal would have in- 
cluded many more readers than those 
who enjoy Weston’s individual style. 
But because Valentine Willouby, one of 
the countless white collar boys of New 
York is discontented with his $100 per, 
because he thought himself of sufficient 
brilliance and talent to become some- 
thing more, and through the incentive 
of a beautiful girl, and not to forget 
the horse shoe nails, we have here an 
absorbing tale of his rise from a me- 
diocrity to a millionaire. 


“In Claire Ambler, Booth Tarkington 
has given us another of the keenly sym- 
pathetic and highly amusing stories of 
American adolescents for which he is 
so famous. This is the story of a flirt 
during three periods of her career. 


Reading Corner—Neenah News 


Death Comes for the Archbishop by 
Willa Cather. In explaining this in- 
tensely interesting book, Miss Cather 
says in a letter to a friend, “I’ve always 
wanted to try something in the style of 
a legend, with a surt of a New Testa- 
ment color.” She also calls it a narra- 
tive, like Robinson Crusoe, and a kind of 
writing colored by a kind of country. 
Many readers will sit up to finish read- 
ing this book at one sitting if possible. 

The noble messages that the 
book conveys to the reader are many, 
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but it seems to all come back to these 
two great keynotes of life, unceasing 
prayer and trust in God. 


Book Notes and Library News—Waupun 
Leader 


What and Why in China, Hutchinson. 
The simplicity and clarity with which 
this book is written make it a first rate 
primer on Chinese internal and foreign 
affairs. The development and world sig- 
nificance of the present turmoil are dis- 
cussed concisely and pictorially. 


Witch Wood, Buchan. The scene of 
this is laid in Woodilee, a dour little 
Scotch village of three hundred years 
ago. The story recreates with grim 
reality the village’s sanctimonious ex- 
terior and its weird orgies of pagan 
worship in the ancient Black Wood. It 
is a vigorous account of old Scottish 
ways and customs written with under- 
standing. 


The Thunderer, Barrington. The sub- 
ject here is Napoleon’s love for Jose- 
phine, and all else in the book is sub- 
ordinated to the Corsican’s intimate do- 
mestic life. The book is written in a 
less rhetorical fashion than Mrs. Beck’s 
previous biographical novels, and the 
characters and historical background 
have an authenticity unusual in this 
type of romance. 


Jeremy at Crale, Walpole. A story of 
adolescent youth and English public 
school life. It continues the life of 
“Jeremy” and “Jeremy and Hamlet”, 
and it tells of an older Jeremy, of his 
experiences at Crale, and of the inci- 
dents that lead to his becoming one of 
the greatest half-back football heroes of 
the school. 


The Cat’s Eye, Freeman. The only 
clues to the murder of Sir Lawrence 
Drayton were a bone amulet, a cat’s eye 
pendant, and a thread of bright blue 
hair. Dr. Thorndyke, the medico-legal 
expert, with nothing but these cryptic 
mementoes to proceed with, builds up a 
startling and logical theory of the crime 
which proves to be correct. Plausible 
and agreeably written. 
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Library Notes—Washburn Times 


The Call of the House, by Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell, one of a number of new 
fiction volumes recently received at the 
library for use on the “Nickle-a-week” 
shelf, is the story of a society girl who, 
bored with the monotonous social round, 
goes into politics. She runs for office, 
wins, and then finds herself on the 
wrong side of the political fence, in- 
volved with grafters. The solution of 
her problem makes an interesting and 
worthwhile story. 


Mazo de la Roche’s book Jalna won 
the Atlantic Monthly prize of $10,000 
and is as good a story as might be ex- 
pected of the winner of such an honor. 
It is a family saga, the story of a large 
Canadian family group dominated by 
an aged matriarch. 


Library Notes—Rice Lake Chronotype 


Good books are just the things for 
cold days and long winter evenings. 
Trader Horn, Tom-Tom, and Denatured 
Africa are three worth-while travel 
books. The first one is an account by 
an old peddler of his adventures as a 
trader on the Ivory Coast in the 
“earlies” as he called it. The second is 
the story of negro life in the Suriname 
jungles of South America. These bush 
negroes, descendants of former slaves, 
have builded a society which is entirely 
suited to jungle life. 


Riata and Spurs, the biography of an 
American frontiersman, brings to us all 
the zest and flavor of the west of the 
seventies and eighties. Mr. Siringo, 
the author, served as frontier scout, and 
detective. 


To all people who are interested in 
the early settlement of the United States 
comes Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth, 
an epic of the Norwegian migration to 
the Dakotas. 


Library Notes—Ft. Atkinson Union 


Brennecke’s Life of Thomas Hardy. 
The death of the biographee has brought 
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the books by, as well as about, him into 
prominence in the newspapers. This 
boox which was published two or three 
years ago, although more in the nature 
of study and criticism than biography, 
is the most comprehensive so far pub- 
lished. It is up-to-date and delightful 
reading. 


Ludwig’s Bismark is an outgrowth of 
the plays the author wrote about the 
Iron Chancellor. At the present time 
Emil Ludwig is lecturing in this coun- 
try to large audiences. 


Luther Burbank’s Harvest of the 
years is about one-third biography and 
two-thirds science and plant breeding. 


The Bookman—Racine Call 


The contagion of the West, spreading 
into novels, dramas, and moving pic- 
tures, has flared up anew in a little 
booklet by Hamlin Garland, The West- 
ward March of American Settlement, 
one of the reading courses in the Read- 
ing with a Purpose series published by 
the American Library association. This 
booklet, illustrated by Constance Gar- 
land, daughter of the author, is now 
available at the public library. 

Hamlin Garland’s love and apprecia- 
tion of the west and of the people who 
made it an integral part of the United 
States is breathed into this short sketch 
of the history of westward expansion 
and into the books recommended for 
reading. All but two of the books are 
fiction, arranged into a course of read- 
ing that gives a chronological picture of 
the development of the west, and at the 
same time sparkles with the zest of 
stories well told. Among the _ books 
suggested are “The Virginian” by Owen 
Wister, “Gold” by Stewart Edward 
White, “We Must March” by Honore 
Willsie Morrow, “The Crossing” by 
Winston Churchill, and “A Son of the 
Middle Border,” which is the autobiog- 
raphy of Mr. Garland. 


Burlington Library (in Racine Call) 


Saturday was the 91st birthday of the 
late Dwight L. Moody, world famous 
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evangelist, and the Burlington public 
library celebrated his birthday by plac- 
ing on its shelves Gamaliel Bradford’s 
fascinating biography of the evangelist: 
D. L. Moody—a worker in souls. 


Richard Henry Little, the R. H. L. 
column conductor of the Chicago Trib- 
une, is represented by his slim volume 
Better Angels with an introduction by 
Carl Sandburg, another Chicagoan. 
Better Angels is a story of Abraham 
Lincoln told through the untutored lips 
of a negro who personally knew the ex- 
rail splitter. 


Baraboo News 


Bible Lands Today, by W. T. Ellis. 
This is a personal record of a trip cov- 
ering the entire extent of the Bible 
country as set down by a veteran trav- 
eller, author, journalist, and Bible stu- 
dent. It is a unique work in that, so 
far as it is known, Dr. Ellis is the first 
man to have made a comprehensive tour 
through the entire area covered by the 
Old and New Testaments. In his ac- 
count of the countries visited he gives a 
fearless portrayal of the present aspects 
of these lands. He tells what is ac- 
tually going on in them today, and de- 
scribes significant tendencies and con- 
ditions as he observed them in his great 
journey through the thick of the earth’s 
great problem zone. These observations 
are of more than ordinary interest to 
the student of present day international 
politics, for Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
Egypt, Persia, Arabia, Syria and Pales- 
tine are all included in the term “Bible 
Lands”. 


Two Rivers Chronicle 


Fannie Hurst’s new book, A President 
is Born has been received with the ac- 
claim of press agents all over the 
world—for a book by this author al- 
ways means a book that will be much 
discussed. In this new book Miss Hurst 
has done a unique thing; she has car- 
ried the thread of the lives of two gen- 
erations at one time without confusion 
or loss of dignity. Like the stage di- 
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rections in a Bernard Shaw play, the 
footnotes are as interesting as the body 
of the book. A President is Born is far 
and away Miss Hurst’s best book. 


Death Comes for the Archbishop, by 
Cather. . . . The value of the book as 
a chronicle of the history of our South- 
western states, then “bright edges of 
the world,” can hardly be overestimated. 
The characters of Jean Marie Latour, 
bishop and archbishop, and of Father 
Vaillant, vicar and bishop, hold sway 
over memory and imagination. 

But perhaps in this abundance of 
riches there will linger most clearly the 
beauty of the descriptive passages. 
Surely Miss Cather, even in My An- 
tonia, has never surpassed them. The 
violet mantle of the purple verbena, 
which held within itself, “all the shades 
that the dyers and weavers of Italy and 
France strove for through centuries,” 
the long lavender brooms of the old and 
twisted tamarisks against the sun-baked 
adobe huts: the towers of the cathedral 
in Santa Fe which seemed to leap out 
of the rose-covered hilis—these with 
many others make for us beauties to 
linger over in “Death Comes to the 
Archbishop.” 


Kaukauna Library (in Appleton Cres- 
cent) 


More new books have been received at 
the Kaukauna Public library and one of 
the best is Lyman Abbott’s The Great 
Companion. The book’s purpose is to 
encourage those who are living in the 
midst of life and find it a mystery. 


Another equally good book is Lipp- 
man’s Men of Destiny. Book lovers who 
want to know who some of the men are 
who have been shaping the destiny of 
America will find this book extremely 
helpful. 


Antigo Journal 


Andre Maurois writes fiction as well 
as biography and has Disraeli, a pic- 
ture of the Victorian age bears the 
stamp of both. Because of its artistic 
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qualities and interesting subject matter 
it was chosen by the Book of the Month 
Club. 


Oshkosh Northwestern 


Among the recent books relating to 
airplane travel is Lowell Thomas’ Eure- 
pean Skyways, Miss Lathrop states. It 
is a graphic account of a tour of Europe 
by airplane, and a map shows the net 
work of air routes by which one may 
fly from city to city in Europe, Asia 
and Africa. 


Marinette Eagle—Star 


Caywood—Rainbow Island. What was 
the strange mission that carried a girl 
of such extraordinary charm and re- 
finement into an uncivilized and remote 
part of the world? What was the mys- 
terious cargo which her yacht carried 
and why did the crew balk every at- 
tempt John Nichol made to discover the 
secret? A story which will appeal to 
all who like a book that combines in- 
triguing action, mystery and romance. 


Prouty—Conflict. A _ story of the 
conflict between conscience and desire. 
This is a better novel than Stella Dallas 
with a more universal and appealing 
theme. 


Fond du Lac Reporter 


Dhan Gopal Mukerji calls his concise 
volume A Son of Mother India An- 
swers. In it many of the sensational 
charges made by Katherine Mayo are 
refuted by statement of the actual facts 
as he knows them from _ intimate 
contact. 


Wausau Herald 


The American Songbag, by Sandburg. 
This is a collection of songs and ballads 
from every section of the country which 
reflect the spirit of the times and places, 
as well as the mood of the singer. It 
is a collection which is a commentary on 
American life with sidelights on Amer- 
ican history. In it is a poem composed 
by Mr. “Billy” Allen, the Wausau poet. 
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Superior Telegram 


Courtney Riley Cooper’s Annie Oak- 
ley, Woman at Arms recounts the ad- 
venturous life of the famous marks- 
woman who was a friend of Buffalo Bill. 


Father Mississippi is the title of Lyle 
Saxon’s new book on the insurgent 
father of waters. He follows the riv- 
er’s history through the explorations of 
the white men, covering plantation life, 
showboat days and the recent flood. 
There are graphic photographs showing 
flood scenes and life in the Mississippi 
valley. Waterways of Westward Wan- 
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dering is another swiftly moving nar- 
rative of the floods, cyclones and acci- 
dents that beset the author, L. R. Free- 
man, in his trips down the Ohio, Mis- 
souri, and Mississippi rivers. 

Count Felix von Luckner, whose ex- 
ploits during the World war won him 
the sobriquet of “sea devil” because he 
ran the allied blockade in an old tramp 
schooner and sank 14 allied ships with- 
out the loss of a single life, is the sub- 
ject of a new book by Lowell Thomas, 
author of With Lawrence in Arabia. 
Count Luckner, Sea devil is now at the 
public library. 





RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO HOME-MAKERS 
Compiled by Dorothy J. Randall 


Cookery 


Allen, Mrs. Ida Cogswell (Bailey). Vital 
vegetables. Doubleday, 1927. 466p. $2.00. 
A vegetable cook book which gives in- 
formation on vitamin content as well as 
methods of preparation. Author is a well- 
known authority in the field. 

Bourjaily, Barbara V7. & Gorman, Dorothy 
M. Mother’s cook book. Appleton, 1926. 
164p. $1.25, 

“A practical and very well worked out 
book for young mothers. Has a good in- 
troductory chapter by Dr. Garwin on child 
feeding and health. Good index.” See 
W.L.B. 23:51, Feb. ’27. 

Caron, Emma C. Favorite recipes of famous 
chefs. McBride, 1927. 90p. $2.00. 

A recipe book, international in scope, 
consisting of unusual recipes which have 
found favor with famous chefs. Not an 
instruction book in the art of cookery. 
See Booklist 23:270, Je ’27. 

Claire, Mabel. Short cut cookery. Green- 
berg, 1927. 120p. $1.50. 

The busy housewife will find the way to 
leisure through the pages of this book 
which is a compilation of recipes and 
methods which save time and are more 
efficient than the old methods. 

Harris, Jessie W. Everyday foods. Hough- 
ton, 1927. 512p. $1.56. 

Suitable for use both in the classroom 
and in the home, this textbook is planned 
with the practical intention of making the 
study of foods more nearly a science. See 
Booklist 24:195, Feb. ’28. 

Hulbert, Mary Allen. Treasures of a hun- 

dred cooks. Appleton, 1927. 3338p. $2.50. 
“These recipes are from the menus of 

three generations of the author’s family, 


many wrested from those gifted persons 
who cook by ear, together with a few gar- 
nered here and there in her travels.”— 
Preface. For the experienced cook. 

s * * 


Hawaiian pineapple as one hundred good 
cooks serve it. California Association of 
Hawaiian pineapple canners, 451 Mont- 
gomery Street. San Francisco. 32p. free. 

60 ways to serve ham. Chicago, Ill. Ar- 
mour company. Dept. of food economics. 
27p. free. 


Small Children 


American child health association. Child 
health demonstration. Amer. child health 
assoc., 1926. 354p. $1.00. 

Parents will find the information gath- 
ered so painstakingly by the Red Cross 
over a period of four years valuable in 
their problems with children. The aims 
and results of the experiment are pre 
sented in thorough analysis. 

Blanton, Smiley. Child guidance. Century, 
1927. 3801p. $2.25. 

ai a model of up-to-date, sensible 
guidance for normal children between 
birth and adolescence. There are chap- 
ters on heredity, adjustment to surround- 
ings, learning, discipline, nervousness, the 
awakening of sex instincts, and kindred 
subjects.” See Booklist 23:325, May ’27. 

Bourjaily, Barbara W. and Gorman, Dor- 
othy M. Mother’s cook book. Appleton, 
1926. 164p. $1.25. 

See annotation under Cookery. 

Bruce, Henry Addington Bayley. Your grow- 
ing child. Funk, 1927. 405p. $2.50. 

In this commonsense book, a well known 
writer on hygiene discusses such child 
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problems as_ nutrition, psychology, hy- 
giene, and education. 

Child study association of America. Guid- 
ance of childhood and youth. Macmillan, 
1926. 3824p. $1.50. 

This work consists of discussions by 
eminent authorities on such subjects as 
sex development, curiosity, heredity, 
gangs, speech development, and play, 
which are grouped under significant head- 
ings. A comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject. 

Neill, Alexander Sutherland. Problem child. 
McBride, 1927. 256p. $2. 

A description of the methods which Mr. 
Neill used in his treatment of “problem 
children”; that is, those coming from the 
continent or Great Britain, who find them- 
selves unable to make proper adjustments, 
either at home or in school. 

Richardson, Frank Howard. Parenthood 
and the newer psychology. Putnam, 1926. 
200p. $1.75. 

“A popular presentation of psycho- 
analytic literature, for parents, written by 
a physician who writes what he knows 
clearly and simply.’’ See Booklist 23:206, 
Feb. ’27. 

Richardson, Frank Howard. Rebuilding the 
child. Putnam, 1927. 3138p. $2. 

All phases of child hygiene are dis- 
cussed with relation to nutrition in this 
book by an authority on malnutrition. 
Simple and rational measures are recom- 
mended for the remedy of this condition 
in childhood. 

Roberts, Lydia Jane. Nutrition work with 
children. University of Chicago, 1927. 
394p. $3.50. 

“The book covers the causes, effect, and 
prevention of malnutrition; methods of 
judging malnutrition; and nutrition and 
health work in the schools and with pre- 
school children.” See Booklist 23:371, Je 
"27. 

Seham, Max. Tired child. Lippincott, 1926. 

342p. $2. 
Citing malnutrition and irregular habits 
as effects of modern life upon childhood, 
the author analyzes causes of physical 
fatigue and suggests rational programs for 
cure. 

Wexberg, Erwin. Your nervous child. A & 
C Boni, 1927. 178p. $1.75. 

Basing his treatment upon the psychol- 
ogy of the nervous child, Dr. Wexberg 
outlines the symptoms, causes and treat- 
ments in illuminating detail. 

Wickes, Mrs. Frances Gillespy. Inner world 
of childhood. Appleton, 1927. 379p. $3. 

“Childhood problems treated from the 
point of view of psychoanalysis, but with 
sanity. The author is a follower of Jung 
rather than Freud. Has excellent chap- 
ters on Early relationships, Imaginary 

companions, Fear, Sex, and Dreams. To 
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be recommended to parents and teachers.” 
See W.L.B. 23:221, Oct. ’27. 


Chaplin, Hugh & Strecker, E. A. Signs of 
health in childhood. 370 Seventh Ave., 
N. Y. American child health assn. 34p. 
10ce. 

Health trends in secondary schools; 53 
schools analyze their health programs. 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. American child 
health assn. 153p. free. 

Roberts, Lydia Jane. What is malnutri- 
tion? (U. S. Children’s bureau. Bureau 
publication no, 59. Rev.) Washington, 
U. S. Govt. print. off., 1927. 19p. 5c. 

Rogers, James Frederick. Is your child 
ready for school? (U. S. Bureau of edu- 
cation. Health education series, no. 19.) 
Wash. Supt. of Docs., 1926. 32p. 10c. 


The Home Garden 


Bailey, L. H. Garden lover. Macmillan, 
1928. 154p. $1.50. 

A book of apt and sensible essays writ- 
ten for the true gardening amateur on 
such subjects as the Fruit-garden, Mar- 
kets and catalogues, Garden-clubs, and 
Plant collections. 

Brown, Louise Bush. Flowers for every 
garden. Little, 1927. 194p. $1.75. 

Not only pleasant reading, but full of 
practical material on such subjects as An- 
nuals, Bulbs, Roses, Plant diseases and 
Fertilizers. 

Cloud, Katherine M. P. Cultivation of trees 
and shrubs. Dodd, 1927. $2.50. 

The home owner will find some help in 
the pages of this work, although it is pri- 
marily of interest to the landscape gar- 
dener, 

Cridland, Robert B. Practical landscape 
gardening. De La Mare, 1927. 280p. 
$2.50. 

“. . . a well-illustrated guide for the 
small property owner who wants a design 
suitable to his restricted area.” See Book- 
list 24:172, Ja. °28. 

Cummins, Julia H. My garden comes of 
age. Macmillan, 1926. 180p. $3.00. 

Twenty-one years of experience have fit- 
ted the author to give practical advice to 
the amateur concerning borders, color 
schemes, designs, etc. 

Gardner, Victor Ray. Orcharding. McGraw— 

Hill, 1927. 311p. $3.00. 

“Intended for the beginner, this text 
gives a comprehensive view of the whole 
field.” See Booklist 24:235, Mar. ’28. 

Giles, Dorothy. Little kitchen garden. Lit- 
tle, 1927. 98p. $1.75. 

“Delightful reading for anyone who 
loves a garden and has many valuable 
hints but not an essential purchase as a 
practical garden book.” See W.L.B. 23:21, 
Ja. ’27. 
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Hottes, Alfred Carl. 1001 garden questions 
answered. De La Mare, 1926. 2938p. 
$1.50. 

This helpful work contains the answers 
supplied by the professor of horticulture 
at Ohio state university to questions cov- 
ering every aspect of common gardening. 
Good illustrations and index. 

House beautiful gardening manual. Atlantic 
monthly, 1926. $4.00. 

“*&4 comprehensive guide, aesthetic and 
practical, for all garden lovers, both those 
who are still planning their gardens on 
paper and those who have had gardening 
experience. Simple and practical, 
profusely illustrated from photographs.’ ” 
See Booklist 24:198, Feb. ’28. 

King, Mrs. Francis. 3eginner’s garden. 
Scribner, 1927. 125p. $2.00. 

The amateur will find Mrs. King’s sug- 
gestions concerning design, and _  color- 
schemes a real aid in the planning of the 
small garden; not, however, a complete 
manual. 





Flower garden day by day. Stokes, 
1927. 210p. $1.50. 
Besides concrete advice as to the ama- 


teur flower garden, this book is especialls 
practical in that names and addresses of 
firms are given, with their specialties. 
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Macself, Albert James. Vegetable garden- 
ing. (Home garden books) Scribner, n. d. 
239p. $2.00. 

“Part one discusses the construction, 
equipment and general management of the 
vegetable garden; part two, some staple 
food crops; and part three summarizes the 
information in alphabetical order under 
the name of each vegetable.” See Booklist 
24:54, Nov. ’27. 

Rockwell, Frederick Frye. Gladiolus. (Home 
garden Handbooks) Maemillan, 1927. 
79p. $1.00. 

Treats entire subject of gladiolus cul- 
ture, with some discussion of cut flowers 
and garden arrangements “Brief, simple, 
and useful, with black and white draw- 
ings.” See Booklist 24:199, Feb. ’28. 

Shrubs. (Home garden Handbooks). 

Macmillan, 1927. T6p. $1.00. 

A simple and practical handbook dis- 
cussing varieties of shrubs, possibilities of 
arrangement, care, pruning and selection. 
To be used in connection with illustrated 
nursery catalogs in distinguishing varieties. 

co a ” 





Home fruit garden on the Northern plains, 
by W. P. Baird (no. 1522), 1927. 10c. 
A27—148. 


(To be continued in the May Bulletin) 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A String Map Exhibit 


In working up publicity projects, stu- 
dents of the Wisconsin Library School 
displayed a string map, using Paine’s 
Map of America’s Making, as their 
basis. This particular map is published 
by R. R. Bowker, 62 W. 45th St., New 
York City, and is described and pictured 
in the Library Journal, April 15, 1926, 
p. 388. Something of its nature may 
be gathered from its subtitle: “for 
those who would through books sail with 
the discoverers, seek freedom with the 
colonists, thrill with the sound of the 
liberty bell, follow the westward trails, 
and behold the building of the great 
republic.” 

The map, very attractive in its make- 
up, made in the style and charm of a 
rare, old map, and admirable for an 
American history exhibit, is dotted with 
tiny pictures at spots of historical in- 
terest, such as Lincoln’s cabin, the home 


of Old Hickory, Mark Twain’s steam- 
boat, ete. In arranging the display in 
question, the map was mounted with 
thumb tacks on a piece of heavy card- 
board. Books were grouped at its base 
and connected with the map by strings 
of yarn (blue and gold to match the 
coloring of the map). These yarn 
strings were pinned to the spot on the 
map represented by the book. The free 
end was then tied to a card which 
slipped into the book and thus connected 
the book and the place. Such books as 
Alice of Old Vincennes, The covered 
wagon, and Nicolay’s Abraham Lincoln 
were chosen. The resulting display was 
both attractive and effective—one of the 
most popular of the year—and was at 
the same time easily planned and 
executed. Children’s books and books 
for young people were largely used in 
this display but books for adults might 
also be used. 
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Another interesting string map proj- 
ect was worked up with a large map 
of Wisconsin, and books about Wiscon- 
sin’s historical places and books by 
Wisconsin authors were featured. The 
pin sticks do not injure the map much 
and it can be used again and again. 

The following list of Picture maps 
will add interest to the publicity of any 
library: 

R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 

45th St., New York City 
Book lover’s map of America $2.50 
Book lover’s map of the 
sch gl |) eee ae 2.50 
Map of adventure -_-_----- 2.50 
Map of America’s making — 2.50 
Baker & Taylor Co., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 
Child’s map of the ancient 
UO ee ioe arate errs 1.50 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 
An ancient mappe of Fairy 
land; mounted on cloth__ 6.00 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park 
St., Boston 
Map of Boston .......-..- 1.50 

Syracuse Public Library, Syr- 

acuse, New York 
Map of good stories -____- 3.00 


More “Books for Girls” 
To the Editor: 


The bringing together of good titles 
for girls is a delightful study. It 
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makes one wish to be a girl again and 
to read them for that first thrill. The 
following list is my contribution: 


*Thaddeus of Warsaw 

Bow of orange ribbon, or *Friend 
Olivia, by Amelia E. Barr, to be 
followed by The Crisis, and similar 
historical novels 


*Ben Hur, to be followed by *A 
friend of Caesar, by Davis 


John Halifax, gentleman 

*Oliver Twist 

Quentin Durward 

Three musketeers, or Count of Monte 
Cristo 

*Hypatia 

Cranford 

Silas Marner, to be followed by 
Adam Bede 

Nancy Stair, and *The History of 
Lady Betty Stair, by Scaweil 

*The cardinal’s snuff box, by Harland 

M. E. H. 


Too late for inclusion with the others 
in last month’s issue came a list from 
Edith Erskine, Chicago, indicating that 
the girls at her Branch library like 
Bobby, general manager,* by Prouty, 
Daddy Long Legs, Greyfriar’s Bobby, 
In the palace of the king, Janice Mere- 
dith and When Knighthood was in 
flower. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Do Books Carry Germs? 


Dr. W. A. Evans recently printed 
some careful discussion of the question 
whether scarlet fever germs can be car- 
ried by library books. Dr. A. R. Bal- 
man, this authority begins by remark- 
ing, has recently affirmed that some 
danger does exist that books may spread 
scarlet fever. “If he is right under 
practical conditions, as he doubtless is 
under laboratory conditions,” says Dr. 
Evans, “then library books in a home 
where there is scarlet fever should be 


* Mentioned for first time. 





withheld from circulation for a few 
days at least. His experiments were as 
follows: He began by examining some 
books for scarlet fever cocci and other 
disease producing germs. He found 
none, unless a germ which causes boils 
be so considered. 

“The next experiment was to spray 
some books with a culture of scarlet 
fever cocci and then cut out pieces of 
pages and place them in test tubes on 
culture media after varying periods of 
drying. Where the books were lightly 
sprayed it was found that few cocci 
survive six days, and none lived as long 
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as twelve. When the pages were heavily 
sprayed the cocci survived longer. 
After eighteen to twenty-six days they 
were gone, in most cases. However, in 
a few cases some scarlet fever cocci 
could be grown from book paper more 
than twenty-eight days after a heavy 
spraying. 

“All of these were laboratory experi- 
ments. The books were much more 
badly soiled with scarlet fever cocci 
than would happen in practical experi- 
ence. Dr. Balman attempted to recover 
these bacteria from books removed from 
quarantined rooms, but was unable to 
complete the task. Those who want to 
be conservative and who are impressed 
by these experiments need do nothing 
more than hold books for, say, a two- 
week period after the termination of 
the quarantine. During this period the 
books might be opened and exposed to 
sunlight, air and drying, for a part of 
the time.”—from Boston Transcript 


Home Study Blue Bock 


The Home Study Blue Book: a di- 
rectory of approved correspondence 
courses is a publication of the National 
Home Study Council, Washington, D. C. 
This pamphlet was received too late to 
appear in the special number of the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin on adult 
education (February). It contains a 
directory of approved correspondence 
schools and a list of home study courses 
obtainable. These range through a 
wide choice of subjects; Aviation, Bible 
study, the making of Hooked rugs, 
Musical instruments of all kinds, Radio, 
and Television. This Blue book is sent 
free to libraries, with the suggestion 
that it be indexed under the captions, 
Correspondence instruction, Home study, 
and Adult education. 


The High-School Teacher-Librarian Re- 
quirement in Wisconsin 


The authority of the state superin- 
tendent with regard to the teacher li- 
brarian requirement is founded upon 
paragraph (c), subsection (3), of sec- 
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tion 20.27 of the statutes, which in part 
is as follows: 

“The state superintendent may refuse 
to certify such state aid for any free 
high school in which the scope and char- 
acter of the work are not maintained in 
such manner as to meet his approval; 
or in which the high school building 

or equipment are not maintained 
in good condition or for fail- 
ure to comply with any of the provi- 
sions of the free high school law.” 





Also Chapter 452, Laws of 1921, pro- 
vides as follows: 

Section 43.22 (1) While school is in 
session, the following persons shall be 


in high schools, a teacher or other per- 
son appointed by the school board and 
whose qualifications are at least equal to 
the minimum prescribed by the state su- 
perintendent. 

Teacher-librarians must hold a license 
to teach academic subjects in high school 
and a librarian’s license also. The li- 
brarian’s license is based upon comple- 
tion of the 72 hour course in library 
methods given by correspondence through 
the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division, through the Wisconsin Library 
School, or at any Wisconsin state teach- 
ers college or college which is giving an 
approved course. 

Fee: A fee of two dollars is required 
of each applicant for a first license or 
for a renewal license or life state certi- 
ficate. This is payable in the form of a 
post-office money order or cash. Per- 
sonal checks cannot be accepted. 

A life certificate shall be granted after 
graduation upon evidence of two years 
of successful teaching in the public 
schools of Wisconsin on two one-year 
state licenses. 


The Spirit of America 


A copy of “Marching on,’ offered as 
a prize by the Reader’s Guide Depart- 
ment of the Saturday Review for the 
best list of novels presenting the spirit 
of America was won by Mary Dorothy 
Metz of the Los Angeles Library School. 
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Miss Metz’s prize winning contribution 
follows: 

“Being the complex product of civiliza- 
tion, America is a mosaic, a gem of many 
facets, both alluring and alarming. It 
isn’t fair for a man to read Dos Passos’s 
“Manhattan Transfer,” Mencken’s di- 
atribes, Lewis’s “Main Street,” Nathan’s 
“American Credo,” Dreiser’s “American 
Tragedy,” and “Cabell’s Cream of the 
Jest” and consider that he has examined 
all sides of the nation. The pessimist 
is almost as unbearable as the optimist. 
America is youthful enough to have 
romance, and to be wise with the wis- 
dom of simplicity, and strength. She 
is delightful as well as repellant, gra- 
cious as well as cruel, intelligent as well 
as untutored. She is too tremendous to 
be any one thing, and her many moods 
are well worth studying. 

“What of the tender, earthy spell of 
Willa Cather’s “My Antonia”, the ex- 
alting story of a Bohemian girl’s pio- 
neering in Nebraska? What of the col- 
orful, salty, straight-laced period of 
Salem in the forties? Hergesheimer 
captures it in the careful, gorgeous para- 
graphings of his “Java Head.” Then 
there is Margaret Wilson’s rugged novel 
of a Scotch family in Iowa, just after 
the Civil War period, “The Able Mc- 
Laughlins.” 

“Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” that 
epic of puritanism, has a rueful beauty. 
Du Bose Heyward has written a sym- 
pathetic tale of Charleston negroes in 
“Porgy,” and Booth  Tarkington’s 
“Growth,” the trilogy containing “The 
Magnificent Ambersons,” “The Turmoil,” 
and “The Midlander,” shows another 
phase of American life. 

“Henry James’ subtle, still-life writ- 
ing contrasted “The American” with 
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older European civilizations. Struthers 
burt in “The Interpreter’s House” con- 
siders the problems of modern Ameri- 
cans. Edith Wharton’s “Ethan Frome,” 
tragic as it is, gives an uncompromising 
portrait of New England’s “stern and 
rock-bound coast” whose people’s ethics 
are also stern and rock-bound. 

“How can one judge a country that 
has not one small spirit, but a New Eng- 
land, a Southern, a Middle-Western, and 
Western attitude? Consider Frank Nor- 
ris’s great trilogy, “The Epic of Wheat,” 
sagas of the Middle-West, Sherwood An- 
derson’s search for truth along the Mis- 
sissippi in “Dark Laughter,” and Hey- 
wood Broun’s New York newspaper 
story, “The Boy Grew Older”. 

“As we continue our list it becomes 
increasingly obvious that no single novel- 
ist or group of novelists can capture the 
full spirit of America. The scope is too 
vast, not only in territory and history, 
but in ideas, in manifestations of beauty 
as well as of ugliness. There is no 
great American novel, no great Ameri- 
can novelist, there are simply American 
novels and American novelists. “An 
American Tragedy” is no less true, no 
more true than “The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn” or “McTeague” or 
“Moby Dick”. They are all phases, 
written exceptionally well, containing 
much truth, much wisdom, and concern- 
ing portions of American life and cus- 
toms.” 


On Wisconsin! 


Every library in the state has received 
a copy of the pamphlet On Wisconsin, the 
souvenir of the official State of Wiscon- 
sin southern tour. This is excellent ref- 
erence material on the state and should 
be kept and used. 
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COUNTY LIBRARY NEWS 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion has purchased for loan to libraries, 
clubs, etc., the slide film or pictural on 
county library service called “Books for 
Everybody Through County Library 
Service” prepared by the A. L.A. Com- 
mittee on Library Extension. The film 
consists of 60 pictures and captions. It 
is non-inflammable and can be used on 
any one of several slide film projectors. 

Fond du Lac County. An additional 
shipment of juvenile books was made to 
the Campbellsport branch. 

Miss Janes, librarian, recently visited 
the Racine Library to discuss county 
problems with the members of the Ra- 
cine Library Staff. 


La Crosse County. At the March 
Meeting of the La Crosse County Library 
Board, Mrs. Frank Smith, Librarian, re- 
norted that the circulation of books for 
February this year was double that of 
the same month in 1927. There are 
but two schools in the county which 
have not taken out libraries, Browns 


Valley and Burr Oak. Several valuable 
books of reference have recently been 
purchased for the county library. Among 
them are “An Index to Poetry and Reci- 
tations” and “The Home Book of Verse.” 
These will be valuable in the selection of 
material for use in the annual contests. 


Racine County. The year 1927 was 
the fifth year of county service in Ra- 
cine county. “The fact that the circu- 
lation has grown from 19,000 to 67,000 
during its short life is evidence that the 
communities appreciate the service ren- 
dered in books supplied to the school 
children as an aid to their education and 
in informational and recreational read- 
ing provided for the grown people. 

“The 1927 circulation of 67,444 which 
consists of 28,889 volumes from the 
schools and 38,555 from the adult sta- 
tions, is a gain of 25% over 1926. 

“Three thousand fifty-two volumes 
were added during the year, bringing the 
county collection to 11,214 books.” 

—Annual Report. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission 


Appleton. Club women of Appleton 
who belong to study groups have been 
given a portion of the shelves in the Ap- 
pleton public library for the books which 
they use in their work. The Town and 
Gown club which has for its program 
the study of short stories has on its 
shelves short stories by Hawthorne, 
Cable, Joel Chandler Harris, Aldrich, 
Washington Irving, Henry James, de 
Maupassant, Poe, Oppenheim, Daudet 
and also has books on the structure of 
the short story as “Studying the Short 
Story,” by Esenwein. 

At the beginning of the club year the 
secretary of the club notifies the library 
of the topics to be studied and if the li- 
brary has not enough material on hand, 





supplementary material is secured from 
the Wisconsin Library Commission at 
Madison. Club members have the priv- 
ilege of keeping books for six weeks or 
they may use the material in the reading 
rooms. Reference material will be 
looked up by the reference librarian on 
request but a topic will be looked up only 
once. 

Other clubs who have reserved shelves 
are the Tourist club, the Clio club, the 
Wednesday club, and the Travel club. 
Books on travel, on the English novel 
and geography are included in the col- 
lection. 


Barron. The books of the “Lenten 
Shelf” which were on display last year 
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were not returned to their places after 
Easter. The “shelf” was continued, 
with the result that there has been a 
constant circulation of religious books 
all year. 

A collection of Norwegian books has 
been received from the Traveling Library 
Department, Madison. Two new floor 
cases have been added to the equipment 
of the library. 


Black River Falls. The library appro- 
priation has been increased $250 for 
1928. 


Cumberiand. January was a record 
month for the library. 2,786 books 
were circulated. A collection of books 
was recently sent to the city hospital for 
a period of six weeks, marking the be- 
ginning of hospital library service in 
Cumberland. 

Miss Annasue Hughes, student at the 
Wisconsin Library School, spent several 
days at the library during the month of 
March assisting in taking inventory. 


Fond du Lac. Non-fiction is steadily 
growing in popularity. Of the 739 
books which circulated on one Saturday 
in February, 286 were non fiction. The 
interesting manner in which books of 
travel and biography are now written 
accounts for this wide-spread interest, 
Miss Janes thinks. People now read 
non fiction for relaxation. 


Fox Lake. The Pioneer Woman’s Es- 
say Contest, sponsored by the Fox Lake 
Women’s Club for the benefit of the li- 
brary on the evening of May 6, was 
largely attended. The entertainment 
took the form of an old-time district 
school program, 

The library is to have a new electric 
sign paid for from the proceeds. 


Green Bay. Circulation gains for the 
month of February at the branches show 
an increase of 450 at the North Branch 
and 442 at Fort Howard. Story hours 
at both branches have been unusually 
well attended. A total of 1,281 books 
were circulated by the library and its 
two branches on one Saturday in Feb- 
ruary. 
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Greenwood. The appropriation for the 
year 1928 has been increased by $200. 


Horicon. Dr. F. S. Forbes, for twenty- 
five years secretary of the Library 
Board, died after a brief illness on Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Reading lists on Wisconsin history, 
Books by Wisconsin authors and Bi- 
ographies of special interest to Horicon 
people, have been prepared by Miss Allie 
Freeman of the City Library Board. 
They are being distributed by the Ameri- 
ean Legion and its Auxiliary, of which 
Miss Freeman is press chairman. All 
of the material listed is to be found in 
the library. 


Hurley. The records at the close of 
the year showed that the library had 
2,704 borrowers and that the number of 
volumes in the library was 3,200. The 
total circulation for the year was 14,748. 
375 books were taken outside the city 
by high school students; 565 refer- 
ence questions were answered; 32 cur- 
rent periodicals are on the reading 
tables, and the circulation of periodicals 
during the past year was 2,233. 


Janesville. The library reports sev- 
eral record Saturdays during January 
and February, with a circulation of 800 
or more, the peak having been reached 
on February 25 when the figure was 894. 

The story hours are growing in popu- 
larity. Sixty-six of the younger children 
recently listened to Miss Page’s stories 
of Japan. 


Jefferson. Several of the Reading 
with a Purpose courses were suggested 
as suitable Lenten reading. 

The library has received a gift of ju- 
venile books from Mrs. Arthur Puerner. 

Lessons in the use of library tools 
have been given in the eighth grades of 
the public, Lutheran, and Catholic 
schools, and book talks have been given 
in the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth grades. 

February was a banner month for cir- 
culation, the number of books loaned be- 
ing over 2,600. 


Kaukauna. The total circulation for 
1927 was 27,968, an increase of 787 over 
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the previous year. The annual report 
shows an inerease in non-fiction circula- 
tion for the year. The number of bor- 
rowers registered is 4,300. 

La Crosse. “A Business Woman’s 
Reading,” was the subject of an address 
by Miss Borresen, at the February din- 
ner meeting of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club. The speaker 
took occasion to describe the Reading 
with a purpose courses. 

The United States Daily which is re- 
ceived at the library is proving itself 
very useful. A recent news note in a 
local paper calls it to the attention par- 
ticularly of bankers, business men, 
teachers, physicians and club women. 

In her annual report, Miss Borresen 
brings out strikingly the relation be- 
tween increasing circulation and ade- 
quate library facilities. Circulation 
cannot go on increasing indefinitely. 
There is a_ saturation point beyond 
which, without increased appropriation 
for expansion, circulation must either 
stand still or decline. Of her children’s 
department, Miss Borresen says, “It 
would seem that with a circulation of 
about 20 per capita to the number of 
children of school age, we have nearly 
reached the limit of our present facili- 
ties. 

The report shows a circulation for the 
year of 224,272, a slight decrease from 
1926. The total number of borrowers 
was 13,777. Gratifying gains are no- 
ticeable in the circulation at the Voca- 
tional School and button factory sta- 
tions. The count of reference questions, 
although admittedly not complete, shows 
that 2,643 were answered. 

Markesan. The appropriation for the 
year has been increased $200. 

The library is acknowledging the gift 
ef a Remington typewriter from the 
Markesan State Bank, and of books, the 
best of the Book of the Month Club se- 
lections, from Miss Alice Phelps. The 
selection contains such excellent titles 
as Revolt in the desert, Giants in the 
earth, The time of man, and Marching 
on. 

Milwaukee. As a result of a recent 
publicity campaign, following the dis- 
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covery of a number of sensational 
thefts, packages of books are being re- 
turned by parcel post to the library. 
Books are also being placed surrepti- 
tiously on the shelves. 

An old fire engine house on Center St. 
is to be transformed into a branch li- 
brary. 


Milwaukee. First Wisconsin National 
Bank Library. Mr. John D. Bird and 
Mr. Roy L. Stone, who have been made 
vice presidents of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank since the First Wisconsin 
National absorbed the American Na- 
tional Bank on January 20, have given 
the First Wisconsin Library a splendid 
collection of out-of-print pamphlets and 
out-of-the-ordinary books on finance. 


Menasha. The circulation for Febru- 
ary set a new record for the month with 
a total of 7,053. 110 students were as- 
sisted and the visitors to the reading 
room numbered 1,353. The library is 
making use of clever ads in its publicity. 


Neenah. Teachers took out 305 books 
during the month of February for ref- 
erence purposes. School stations were 
supplied with 300 books and 160 books 
were circulated in rural districts. The 
total circulation for the month was 
6,007. 


New London. A total of 3,486 books 
were drawn from the library during 
February, according to Miss Stanley, li- 
brarian. The largest circulation was of 
adult fiction, 1,643. 


Oconomowoc. The circulation for 
January and February was 6,882 books, 
an increase of 971 over the same months 
last year. The total circulation for 
1927 was 27,105. At the beginning of 
the year the library had 11,475 volumes. 

The museum of the library has recent- 
ly received as a gift a painting of his- 
torical importance showing North Main 
Street in the Civil War period. 


Oshkosh. The Americanization class 
of the vocational high school, with two 
of their instructors, recently spent an 
evening class period at the library. 
Several of the group already had library 
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cards, but among the many others who 
were strangers to the library, there 
were a number who “signed up” at once 
and began to draw books. 

A recent epidemic of scarlet fever has 
made it necessary to destroy a number of 
books. It is the policy of the library to 
burn all books from homes where there 
has been either small pox, scarlet fever, 
or diphtheria. For minor diseases ex- 
posure to sunlight for three months is 
the precaution taken. 

Cireulation gains for the month of 
January made an inspiring beginning for 
the new year, states the librarian. The 
total circulation for the month was 
28,492, a gain of 3,451. 


Osseo. Mrs. Evelyn Gilpin, for many 
years librarian at Osseo, died during the 
summer of 1927. 


Owen. The library is to receive as a 
gift $40 worth of books from Mrs. 
Owen, the titles to be selected by the li- 
brarian. 


Park Falls. Many of the best books 
of biography, travel and history have 
been added to the library shelves and the 
children’s department has been enriched 
by good editions of standard juvenile 
books. 

A new book truck has been added to 
the library’s equipment. 

The appropriation has been increased 
$200 for 1928. 


Plymouth. Records at the public li- 
brary show a steady increase in the num- 
ber of borrowers and books issued. In 
the year 1920 21,530 books went out into 
homes 138,643 of which were adult and 
7,896 were juvenile. In 1927 28,042 
were issued 18,390 were adult and 9,652 
were juvenile. The number of borrow- 
ers has almost tripled itself since the 
opening of the new building in 1915 and 
at the present time there are 3,532, and 
about 400 of these are from out of the 
city. 

Port Washington. An increase in cir- 
culation of 608 over the previous year 
is noted in the annual report for 1927. 
The greatest increase was in adult fic- 
tion; the opening of a new library in 
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St. Mary’s school having caused a de- 
crease in the circulation of children’s 
books. The library now has a total of 
3,891 volumes. 


Racine. In her annual report, Louise 
Hunt, librarian, stressed the need for a 
new building. 

“Racine’s university, in the shape of 
its public library, during 1927 lent for 
home and office use 582,284 volumes to 
residents of the city and county, an in- 
crease of 15 per cent over 1926. Fifteen 
thousand six hundred sixty-one of these 
books were taken by children in the ele- 
mentary schools from classroom libraries 
which are supplied to both public and 
private schools. Many thousands more 
were borrowed by students in the higher 
schools as an aid to their studies. Ad- 
ditional thousands were used by people 
who are continuing their education after 
leaving school, while many others were 
taken to enrich leisure hours with books 
of travel, humor, essays, biography or 
history, the music of great poetry or 
just a good story. 

“In the city alone the library lent 
enough books to make an average of 7.2 
volumes for every man, woman and 
child in the community. For the sec- 
tion served by the county stations the 
circulation was 3.9 per capita, making an 
average of 6.5 for the entire county. 

“In the Library Journal for Dee. 15, 
1926, library statistics were printed for 
55 cities having from 50,000 to 100,000 
population and for 91 cities having over 
100,000. In the cities of Racine’s class 
there were but two libraries having a 
higher circulation per resident and only 
five in the entire list of 146 cities.” 


Rice Lake. That the people of Rice 
Lake read about eight books each is 
shown in the annual report of the Pub- 
lic Library, for 1927. The total circu- 
lation for the year, 36,733 volumes, in- 
cludes 19,601 adult books and 17,132 
juvenile books. The adult circulation 
is the largest in the history of the li- 
brary exceeding 1926 by 2,080 volumes 
and 1925 by 355 volumes. This gain is 
due to the increase in the circulation of 
adult non-fiction. This circulation was 
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3,754 for 1927 as compared with 3,096 
for 1925. 

Over three thousand books were cir- 
culated in the school collection and over 
one thousand were circulated outside the 
city. 

The library has received as a gift 
from the Fortnightly club, the two vol- 
umes of the Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion by Charles and Mary Beard. 

A picture exhibit relating to Ameri- 
can history was a feature for February, 
the month dignified by the birthdays of 
the two most famous Americans. 

Miss MacGeorge was the speaker at 
the March meeting of the Rotary Club. 


Richland Center. Sarah D. Lamb, stu- 
dent at the Wisconsin Library School, 
spent the month of February at the li- 
brary, assisting Mrs. Smith with the 
inventory and with cataloging. 

A new frieze of Indian pictures adds 
much to the attractiveness of the chil- 
dren’s room. The pictures were taken 
from an out-worn copy of Deming’s In- 
dian book and were mounted on brown 
boards. 

Reregistration of borrowers is now in 
progress. 

The trees on the grounds have been 
trimmed in readiness for spring. 


Spring Green. Dorothy J. Randall of 
the Wisconsin Library Commission spent 
several days at the library in March as- 
sisting Mrs. Jordan. 


Two Rivers. Thirteen new volumes 
have been added to the collection of Bo- 
hemian literature in the library by a 
gift from a local Bohemian lodge. 


Watertown. A “birthday cake” made 
of books and topped by twenty-five cand- 
les, together with a silver ribbon, was 
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on display at the library in honor of 
the 25th anniversary which was observed 
on March 2. 


Waupun. In preparation for the 1928 
Homecoming, which is to be celebrated 
in Waupun, the library is collecting old 
books, maps, prints and pictures relat- 
ing to the early history of the city. 


West Allis. The annual report for 
1927 shows that there are now 13,872 
volumes in the library, with 8,207 bor- 
rowers. The total circulation for the 
year was 114,707. Two branches have 
been established, and from the three 
centers eight schools and stations re- 
ceive books. 


Book Lists 


Algoma 

Appleton—Books on aviation 

Baraboo—with annotations 

Burlington—with annotations 

Cumberland 

De Pere 

Darlington 

Fond du Lac—new books for H., S. library; 
Sea stories 

Green Bay—Lenten reading 

Green Lake 

Hartford 

Hartland 

Janesville—Lenten reading 

Kenosha—Lenten reading 

Kewaunee 

Kiel 

Ladysmith—new books, with annotations 

Marinette—Travel books 

Marshfield—on Washington 

Mauston 

Menasha—Lenten reading 

Mondovi 

Oconomowoc 

Oshkosh—Aerial 

Osseo 

Racine—new books; books on etiquette 

Sparta—Lenten reading; new books 

Superior—with annotations 

Watertown—on Washington 

Waupaca—Garden books 

Waupun—with annotations 

West Allis—new books 


adventures; new books 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Davis, Jerome. Christianity and social 
adventuring. 1927. 373p. Cen- 
tury, $2.50. 261 


William E. Borah, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, John A. Lapp, Joseph K. Hart, Miriam 
Van Waters, John R. Mott, Edward A. 
Steiner and Richard C. Cabot are among 
those who contribute to this volume. They 
discuss the relationship of christianity to all 
phases of social endeavor, 


Howland, Louis. Autobiography of a 
cathedral. 1927. 184p. Century, 
$1.50. 242 


An interesting addition to the Lenten shelf, 
consisting of a series of sketches, in the 
first person, of the events that might come 
within the observation of a cathedral in an 
American city. Frontispiece and decorations 
by Joseph Pennell. 


Huxley, Julian. Religion without reve- 
lation. 1927. 392p. Harper, $2.50. 
273.8 


A new approach to the problem of science 
and religion by a professor of zoology in 
Kings College, London. For liberal readers. 

See Booklist 24:232 Mar. ’28. 


Knox, R. A. The belief of Catholics. 
1927. 254p. Harper, $2. 282 


A good statement of Catholic belief for 
non-Catholic readers. In one chapter, Where 
Protestantism goes wrong, Father Knox pre- 
sents the Catholic attitude toward the Prot- 
estant churches, but without any show of 
rancor. 


Royden, A. Maude. I believe in God. 
1927. 2938p. Harper, $2. 230 


This distinguished English woman, well 
known here as lecturer and preacher, affirms 
her faith in a universe controlled by order 
or law. “I see this law as love, and the 
purpose of life is to understand and co-op- 
erate with it.” 

See Booklist 24:233 Mar. ’28. 


Stelzle, Charles, ed. If I had only one 
sermon to preach. 1927. 319p. 
Harper, $2.50. 252 

Twenty-one sermons” representing the 


points of view of various denominations. 
See Booklist 24:233 Mar. ’28. 


Thom, Douglas A. Everyday problems 
of the everyday child. 1927. 350p. 
Appleton, $2.50. 136.7 


An excellent book for parents, living up to 
its title and treating the various problems 
with directness and simplicity. The author 
is director of a habit clinic in Boston. 

See Booklist 24:238 Mar. ’28. 


Sociology 


Crompton, George. The tariff. 1927. 
226p. Macmillan, $2.50. 337 


Historical and critical account of the ar- 
guments presented on both sides of the pro- 
tective tariff question. A good presentation 
of the case for protection. 


Foster, W. T. and Catchings, W. The 
road to plenty. 1928. 231p. 
Houghton, $2. 339 


The fourth of the Foster and Catchings 
books on “The dilemma of Thrift,” in which 
they for the first time present a constructive 
program for uninterrupted business prosper- 
ity. The most complete statement yet avail- 
able of the thesis of the new economic the- 
ory developed by the authors, which has 
attracted wide attention. 


Halle, Rita S. Which college? 1928. 
268p. Macmillan, $2. 378 


Useful guide in deciding the question 
whether or not to attend a college. The col- 
leges are listed under the heads: Colleges 
for men, For women, Coeducational colleges, 
and Negro colleges with a statement of what 
each has to offer toward a vocational or 
cultural education. Institutions are listed 
alphabetically by states in the appendix. 
Index. 


Hardman, J. B. S. American labor dy- 
namics, in the light of post-war de- 
velopments. 1928. 432p. Harcourt, 
$4, 331 


Essays by 42 of the younger writers in the 
field of labor on various phases of the 
post-war developments in this field. These 
essays are only loosely connected, but many 
of them are not only stimulating, but bril- 
liant. A book worth reading by everyone 
who wants to understand the problems con- 
fronting organized labor at this time. For 
larger libraries. 


*Notes for this number written with the assistance a Sarah D. Lamb, student, Wisconsin 
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Haring, Clarence H. South America 
looks at the United States. 1928. 
2438p. Macmillan, $2.50. 827 


A valuable discussion of Latin-American 
relations based on a year’s residence and 
study under the auspices of the Bureau of 
International Research of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The author appears to be open minded 
and fair, and his analysis of sources of dis- 
trust is especially to be commended. 


Houser, J. D. What the employer thinks. 
1927. 226p. Harvard Univ. press, 
$2.50. 331 


Interviews with employers throughout. the 
country on their attitude toward employes, 
followed by an analysis of these attitudes 
and suggestions for a sound labor policy on 
the part of executives. Written for the ex- 
ecutive, but likely to be read most by per- 
sonnel men. The first book on this particular 
subject. 


Huebner, S. S. The economics of life 
insurance. 1927. 219p. Apple- 
ton, $2.50. 368.3 


Issued as the introductory volume of a 
series of books on: Life insurance: its eco- 
nomic and social relations. By the leading 
authority in the field. Other volumes are 
Huttinger: The law of salesmanship, Mad- 
den: Wills trusts and estates (See Booklist 
24:234 Mar. ’28); Stevenson: Education and 
philanthropy. 

See Booklist 24:147 Jan. ’28. 


Hunter, J. A. ed. The South American 
handbook. 1928. 3873p. South 
American Publications, Itd. 26 
Broadway, N. Y., $1. 318 

This handbook, of which the present is 


the fifth issue, offers much information about 
South America at small cost. 


Munro, William Bennett. The invisible 
government. 1928. 169p. Macmil- 
lan, $1.75. 330 


Six readable essays on some of the con- 
trolling forces in the background of con- 
temporary American politics. Of interest to 
all students of government. 


The Reference Shelf. Wilson, 90c. 


Recently issued volumes: 

Johnsen. Questions of the hour. (307) 
Agriculture and the tariff. (337) 

Phelps. Civil liberty. (323.4) 

Ball. Independence for the Philippines. 
(991.4) 
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Science and Useful Arts 


Bailey, Liberty H. The garden lover. 
1928. 154p. Maemillan, $1.50. 
716 or 635.9 


—— The harvest. 1927. 209p. Mac- 
millan, $1.50. 631 
Two books of essays and reflections. In 
the first the author writes of ‘the compan- 
ionable rearing of plants,” of the amateur’s 
joy in his garden, with chapters on Candy- 
tuft, Pinks, and Rockgardens. The second 
discusses some of the problems, economic 
and social, of rural life. 


Clarke, Beverly L. The romance of real- 
ity. 1927. 225p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $2.25. 

An attempt to tell the story of science 
in simple, readable style for the untrained 
reader. Should fill a useful place. 


Greenwood, Ernest. Aladden, U. S. A. 
1928. 265p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 
621.3 

A popular presentation of the arguments 
advanced by the electric power companies 
against public ownership or closer regula- 
tion of the power industry. Will be desired 
by the people on the other side as propa- 
ganda for the power companies. Chiefly 
valuable as a good statement of their posi- 
tion upon all phases of the power question. 


Hartman, Leroy L. The teeth and the 
mouth. 1927. 93p. Appleton, 
$1.50. 617.6 

A question and answer method is fol- 
lowed in this handy little volume on thé 
care of the teeth. 


Leigh, Robert D. Federal health admin- 
istration in the United States. 
1927. 687p. Harper, $5. 614 

Exhaustive survey, covering every phase 
of the subject. For larger libraries. 
See Booklist 24:236 Mar. ’28. 


Fine Arts 


Edgell, G. H. The American architec- 
ture of today. 1928. 401p._ illus. 
Scribner, $6. 720.97 


A very fully illustrated volume with read- 
able descriptive text. An introduction traces 
the development of architecture in America 
with stress on the influence of the great 
expositions. “Modern” architecture is dated 
from 1893, and is treated under the head- 
ings, Domestic and Academic, Ecclesiastic 
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and Monumental, and Commercial architec- 
ture. Illustrations are admirably placed in 
relation to text, and the classified list of 
monuments is a clue to the contents, but 
does not replace a needed index. 


Mackay, Constance D’Arcy. Children’s 
theatres and plays. 1927. 259p. 
Appleton, $3.50. 793 


Invaluable for anyone interested in the 
history and development of children’s plays 
and theatres. Miss Mackay is an authority 
on dramatics for children. The illustrations 
supplement the discussion on play produc- 
tion. Numerous annotated lists of plays are 
given and a bibliography for producers. 

See Booklist 24:239 Mar. ’28. 


Literature 


Grandgent, Charles H. Prunes and 
prism. 1928. 215p. Harvard uni- 
versity press, $2.50. 814 or 824 


A book of essays by a genial college pro- 
fessor who has both learning and humor. 
Attractively bound. A good addition for 
larger libraries. 


Lowden, Samuel Marion. Understanding 
great poems. 1927. 340p. Handy 
Book corporation, $2. 821.08 


The untrained reader or the occasional 
club woman preparing a paper may find in 
these simple interpretations just what is 
needed, Treats of thirty poems, a number 
of them modern, discussing background, in- 
terpretation, and style, with a brief sketch 
of each author. 


Masefield, John, ed. A sailor’s garland, 
1928. 3872p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
821.08 


This excellent anthology of English sea 
poetry, selected and edited by John Mase- 
field, is again in print. There is an his- 
torical sequence in the arrangement and the 
poems are grouped under the following 
heads: Miscellaneous poems, Poems _illus- 
trating our sea history, Poems of sailors and 
of life at sea, The story of Jonah—Poems 
of mermaids and of the sea spirits, Poems 
of love and affections, Poems of pirates and 
smugglers, and Chanties. 


Moult, Thomas. Barrie. 1928. 228p. 
Seribner, $2. 822 or 921 


Appreciators of Barrie will be enthusiastic 
about this biography, which is at the same 
time literary criticism. The early years at 
Kirriemuir, and the Edinburgh University 
days are traced with freshness and humor 
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worthy of Barrie himself, there being much 
personal anecdote. Detailed, sustained criti- 
cism of novels and plays makes up the bal- 
ance of the work, which has the further 
merit of a good index. 


Moult, Thomas, ed. The best poems of 
1927. 99p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
821.08 


There is much that is fresh in this selec- 
tion from English and American poets. Ex- 
pensive for small libraries. 


Murray, Gilbert. The classical tradi- 
tion in poetry. 1927. 274p. Har- 
vard, $3. 809.1 


These lectures, delivered at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1925, will delight the scholarly 
reader. 


Strong, L. A. G. ed. The best poems of 
1927. 269p. Dodd, $2. 821.08 


There are now several annual volumes of 
selected poems, variously denoted as best. 
Smalier libraries can not buy them all, but 
may make an occasional selection. This 
volume, while not outstanding, contains 
verses that the poetry lover will happen on 
with pleasure in turning the pages. 


Wilkinson, Marguerite. New voices. 
rev. ed. 1928. 547p. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 808.1 


This new edicion of an excellent anthology 
contains 69 new poems and one new chap- 
ter, Retrospect and Prospect. 


Drama 


Firkins, Oscar W. Two passengers for 
Chelsea, and other plays. 1928. 
3800p. Longmans, $2.50. 812 or 822 


Thirteen one act plays. In the title play 
Thomas and Jane Carlyle, Alfred Tennyson 
and others are guests at a great house. In 
the second eight actors (four of them still 
living) who have played Hamlet discuss the 
character of the prince. The remaining are 
clever, witty or serious plays, all with orig- 
inality of plot. 


O’Neill, Eugene. Lazarus laughed. 1927. 
179p. Boni Liveright, $2.50. 
812 or 822 


A symbolic play presenting Lazarus after 
his return from the grave with laughter on 
his lips and the message, There is no death. 
Opposed to him is Caligula, who in his 
cruelty, is the very symbol of death. 

See Booklist 24:242 Mar, ’28. 
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O’Neill, Eugene. Strange interlude. 
1928. 3852p. Boni & Liveright, 
$2.50. 812 or 822 


A long play covering a period of some 
twenty-five years, the active years in the 
lives of the characters. Throughout the play 
the thoughts of the characters alternate 
with their spoken words, so that technically, 
and as a piece of analysis, the play is of 
extreme interest. Its subject matter, how- 
ever, may arouse disapproval in many 
libraries. 


Shay, Frank. Fifty more contemporary 
one-act plays. 510p. Appleton, 
$5. 812 or 822 


For larger libraries where plays are much 
in demand, this collection, containing much 
fresh material, will be a most desirable ad- 
dition. Few are to be found in other an- 
thologies, although a number have been 
printed separately. 


French’s Standard Library edition. $.75 


Recent titles issued in this convenient 
paper covered edition include the following, 
which are recommended for group or indi- 
vidual reading: 

The enchanted April (adapted from the 

novel) by Campbell. 

The Crisis (adapted from the novel) by 

Churchill 

Helena’s boys, by Ehrlich 

The gossipy sex, by Grattan 

The celebrity, by Jerome 

Craig’s wife, by Kelly 

My lady’s dress, by Knoblock 

The product of the mill, by Elizabeth Mc- 

Fadden 
The poor nut, by Nugent 
The cat and the canary, by Willard 


History and Travel 


Faulkner, Harold U. Economic history 
of the United States. 1928. 301p. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 973 


A short, popular economic history of the 
United States from the days of exploration 
to the present. Extensive references for fur- 
ther reading follow each chapter. A good 
book for the beginner. One of the first vol- 
umes of The World Today Bookshelf. 


Johnson, Martin. Safari; a saga of the 
African blue. 1928. 294p. illus. 
Putnam, $5. 916 


Unequalled by any other camera hunter 
of the African wilds is this true adventure 
experienced by Mr. and Mrs. Martin John- 
son. Daily liability to death, the courage 
it takes to meet such conditions of the 
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jungle, the vision, achievement, and mastery 
of man over the wilds will delight even the 
most complacent stay-at-home. The photo- 
graphs are an invaluable supplement to the 
book. 


Monroe, Paul. China: a nation in evo- 
lution. 1928. 447p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $3.50. 951 


The reader who wants an understanding 
of China will find this book a valuable aid. 
The author discusses with sympathy and in- 
sight, The people and physical background, 
Institutions and social background, Philos- 
ophy and religions, before attacking the im- 
mediate problem. Well written, easy to fol- 
low. Perhaps the best book for the general 
reader. 


Macmillan, Donald B. Etah and beyond. 
1927.. 287p. illus. Houghton, $5. 
919.8 


A fascinating story of “life within twelve 
degrees of the pole,” unfortunately expensive 
for the small library. 


Quigley, Hugh. Land of the Rhone. 
1927. 275p. Houghton, $5. 914.4 


An exhaustive account of that part of 
France penetrated by the Rhone, between 
Lyons and the Mediterranean. The history, 
scenery, manners and customs of the people, 
art and literature of this “artery of civiliza- 
tion” are covered in this very comprehensive 
book. Interesting and authentic, it will also 
be useful as a reference book for ancient 
and modern history classes. 


Ranlett, L. F. Let’s go. 1927. 291p. 
illus. Houghton, $2.50. 940.48 


Personal narrative of the war. “It deals 
almost entirely with the lighter side of the 
struggle.” (Booklist) Author is librarian 
of the Millicent library, Fairhaven, Mass. 

See Booklist 24:243 Mar. ’28. 


Sazanov, Serge. Fateful years, 1909- 
1916. 1928. 3828p. Stokes, $3.50. 
947 


The author was Russian minister of for- 
eign affairs in 1914, and his reminiscences, 
which are almost wholly political, have an 
important bearing on the causes leading up 
to the war and the revolution of 1916. Worth 
having where there is an interest in Euro- 
pean affairs. 


Sheean, Vincent. The new Persia. 1927. 
3833p. illus. Century, $2.50. 955 
An account of the changes now taking 


place in Persia, chiefly political with sep- 
arate .chapters devoted to the policies of 
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Great Britain and Russia, although cultural 
life is touched on also, 


Biography 
Bok, Edward W. Perhaps I am. 1928. 
3886p. Scribner, $3. 921 


Story of an ex-manufacturer of cement 
who took his wife’s counsel, read Bok’s 
Twice Thirty, found himself, retired from 
business, and took a year to get acquainted 
with currents, that because of his business 
life, he did not know were running through 
life, with persons and interests he never 
knew existed. This is his manuscript re- 
written by Bok in a most entertaining 
manner. 


Drew, Elizabeth. Jane Welsh and Jane 
Carlyle. 1928. 282p. Harcourt, 
$2.50. - 921 


Presents three aspects of Jane Welsh’s life 
and character under the headings: Jane 
Welsh, Mrs. Thomas Carlyle, and Jane Car- 
lyle. The author is a _ popular lecturer, 
known in Wisconsin as she has appeared 
before clubs in various cities, and her treat- 
ment of her subject will make a wide appeal. 


Hart, B. H. Liddell. Great captains un- 
veiled. 1928. 274p. Little, $3.50. 
920 


Liddell Hart, one of the foremost military 
writers of the day, recounts the art of gen- 
eralship as exemplified in the lives of six 
great soldiers: Jenghiz Kahn and his most 
able general Sabutai; Marshal Saxe, military 
prophet; Gustavus Adolphus, founder of 
modern war; Wallenstein, the enigma of 
history; General Wolfe, grandsire of the 
United States, 1727-1927. 


Hart, B. H. Liddell. Reputations ten 
years after. 1928. 316p. Little, 
$3. 920 


Portraits of ten generals who represented 
the leading participants in the World War: 
Marshal Joffre, von Falkenhayn, Gallieni, 
Haig, Foch, Ludendorff, Petain, Allenby, 
Hunter Liggett, and Pershing. The portraits 
of the men and the maps of the battle fields 
are important historically. Appeared  se- 
rially in the Atlantic in 1927. 


Johnson, Gerald W. Andrew Jackson, 
an epic in homespun. 1927. 303p. 
illus. Minton, Balch, $3.50. 921 

A vivid style of writing that is admirably 
suited to the subject makes this a notable 
biography. That it is written in sympa- 
thetic vein also, without the ironic note char- 
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acteristic of so many recent studies of Amer- 
ica’s past, should commend it to many read- 
ers. It is a heroic story as the author tells 
it, and a great love story as well. 


See Booklist 24:205 Feb. '28. 


Kellock, Harold. Parson Weems of the 
cherry tree. 1928. 212p. illus. 
Century, $2. 921 


A rare little book introducing a picturesque 
and entertaining figure from American his- 
tory, Parson Weems, that early biographer 
of Washington whose exuberant imagina- 
tion evolved the cherry tree legend. His 
early efforts in the temperance cause are no 
less interesting than his biographical and 
book selling activities. 


Maurois, André. Disraeli. 1928. 379p. 
Appleton, $3. 921 


A fascinating and delightful book which 
will be welcomed by the reader who enjoys 
a really fine biography. The book gives us 
a living portrait with the Victorian age as a 
background; we see “Dizzy” as an author, 
as a statesman, and as a man. Born a Jew, 
reared as a Christian, he retains the Jewish 
characteristics of determination of purpose, 
accepting or ignoring rebuffs and prejudices 
when so doing eventually means the ac- 
complishment of his wishes. We see him, 
hear him, and live with him in these pages. 


Osborn, Lucretia Perry, ed. Washington 
speaks for himself. 1927. 3238p. 
illus. Scribner, $3.50. 921 

Washington’s life told in his own words, 
through a selection from his letters, diaries 
and other papers, the editor supplying con- 
necting links as needed. Will be a welcome 
addition to the Washington literature in 
most libraries. 


Overton, Grant M. The women who 
make our novels. 1928. new ed. 
3852p. Dodd, $2.50. 920 

In its present form contains 64 names, 
many of them of very recent writers. Prac- 
tically a new book and worth having in all 
libraries for its reference value. 


Pickett, George E. Soldier of the South; 
General Pickett’s war letters to his 
wife. 1928. 158p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 921 

The past comes to life in these love letters 
written from the battle fields of the civil 


war to a sweetheart and wife left at home. 
Selected and edited by Arthur Crew Inman. 
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Ticknor, Caroline. May Alcott. 1928. 
8315p. illus. Little, $3. 921 


A biography of May Alcott, famous not 
only as the original of “Amy” in Little 
Women, but as an artist. Letters and jour- 
nals make up the book, which will be read 
by girls and their mothers, and enjoyed as 
much as the story. The illustrations, with 
the exception of the portrait of May, are 
reproductions of her work. 


Vestal, Stanley. Kit Carson, the happy 
warrior of the old west. 1928. 297p. 
Houghton, $3.50. 921 


An unusually interesting narrative biog- 
raphy of one of the legendary heroes of 
the old west. The author has the advantage 
of knowing the country and the Indian tribes 
with which Carson was associated, as well 
as the usual sources, and the reader feels 
that he is getting an authentic record as 
well as a readable story. 


Fiction 


Armstrong, Martin. The water is wide. 
1927. 378p. Harper, $2.50. 


One of those well written English stories 
with a rural background. In this case the 
story is that of a young wife who finds 
herself falling in love with her stepson. Her 
love is not returned, and she takes a tragic 
way to end her unhappiness. 

See Booklist 24:206 Feb. ’28. 


Brady, Mariel. Genevieve Gertrude. 
1928. 299p. Appleton, $2. 


Entertaining and humorous is this story of 
Grade 5 with its portrayal of school life, its 
youngsters, and teachers. Miss_ Bronson, 
Miss Hewitt, Mrs. Bayard Livingston Jones, 
Chetwynd’s mother, who had spent hours 
thinking of a name that would be truly dis- 
tinctive, Peter, Irma, and Genevieve Ger- 
trude are some of the delightful characters. 
Part of the contents appeared serially in 
the Good Housekeeping while “Peter Pro- 
jects” an excerpt was listed as one of the 
O. Henry memorial award prize stories of 
1925. 


Byrne, Donn. Crusade. 1928. 250p. 
Little, $2. 


Supreme in its masterful presentation of 
the wrongs done in the name of Christ at 
the time of the Crusades. Shows the pagan 
Arabs as above the acts committed by those 
who came to Jerusalem from the continent 
to protect worshipers. Donn Byrne's pen is 
characterized by artistry and charm. This 
truly fine story is rich in the color and at- 
mosphere of the East. Worth two dollars 
even to the small library. 
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Devigne, Roger. The gay dreamers; an 
idyl of Paris. 1927. 3836p. Stokes, 
$2. 

A delightful story of five old toy venders 
in Paris, one who sold windmills, one bal- 
loons, and so on. The finding of a priceless 
emerald leads to the realization of their 
dream—a garden for the poor children of 
their neighborhood. A gay and_ tender 
story. 


Gaer, Joseph. The legend called 
Meryom. 1928. 289p. Morrow, 
$2.50. 


A novel that gives a vivid picture of life 
in a little Jewish village in Russia and of a 
girl, born into a poor tailor’s family, whose 
idealistic quality sets her apart from the 
others of her family and village, although 
outwardly she lives much the same simple 
life, and who promises to live on as legend 
in her children’s children. 


Grey, Zane. Nevada. 1928. 365p. 
Harper, $2. 


Through its central character is related to 
the author’s previous novel Forlorn River. 
Appeared serially in the American Magazine. 


Hargreaves, Sheba. Cabin at the trail’s 
end. 1928. 341p. Harper, $2. 


Describes the life of the Bainbridges after 
their arrival in Oregon following a six 
month’s trip with an ox team. Interesting 
and vital, as we are prone to forget the 
trials and struggles of our forefathers when 
they subdued the wilderness. Written with 
a good degree of historical accuracy, the 
book is readable and above the average 
western story. 


Little, Richard Henry. Better angels; 
introd. by Carl Sandburg. 1928. 
43p. Minton, Balch, $1. 


A story about Lincoln, -told in the words 
of an old darky mammy who had once 
cooked hog-and-hominy and corn pone for 
him. A touching little tale and a welcome 
addition to the fictional literature about 
Lincoln. “It may belong,” Carl Sandburg 
says, “in some odd borderland between fic- 
tion and folklore, a story born from impres- 
sions of the stir of voices lingering from 
childhood.” 


McFarland, Raymond. The sea panther. 
1928. 3809p. Stokes, $2. 


Historical romance of the taking of Louis- 
bourg, the hero a Yankee captain, the hero- 
ine a spirited French girl, with an unusual 
pirate to give additional zest to the tale. 
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Neff, Wanda Fraiken. We sing Diana. 
1928. 339p. Houghton, $2.50. 


All her life Nora lives in a world of 
women—as a child brought up in the home 
of a spinster, at a women’s college, and as a 
teacher. During a year in England there is 
a brief love affair, then she comes home to 
accept a position as dean in her college, 
where she hopes to effect reforms, adopts a 
boy baby as an antidote to the prevailingly 
feminine atmosphere. Women will follow 
her career with interest. 


Parmenter, Christine Whiting. One 
wide river to cross. 1928. 342p. 
Crowell, $2. 


A book to meet the demand of readers 
who want simple, old-fashioned stories, The 
Paiges live on the wrong side of the river, 
a fact to which the mother, who was born 
on the correct side, has never accustomed 
herself. But the daughter, Rosemary, who 
shares her father’s more wholesome outlook, 
aecepts the situation cheerfully, and grad- 
ually the social barriers are broken down. 
An earlier novel by the author, The unknown 
port, a story of a successful tea room ven- 
ture, will be liked by the same readers. 


Phillpotts, Eden. A Cornish droll. 281p. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 


Those who like quaint characters and 
rustic humor will enjoy this story of Wil- 
liam Chirgwin who tells in his own easy- 
going way of the adventurous days of his 
youth in which fire, ship-wreck and a faith- 
less wife play a part. 


Terhune, Albert Payson. Water. 1928. 
3818p. Harper, $2. 


Whether a beautiful New Jersey valley is 
to remain a place of homes or to become a 
huge reservoir for a city water system is 
the question that gives this story its plot. 
A beautiful collie, as is to be expected, plays 
a part. 


Walling, R. A. J. That dinner at Bar- 
dolph’s. 1928. 3806p. Morrow, $2. 


Beginning with a suicide, this mystery 
story moves rapidly and will hold interest. 
Buy where there is much demand. 


Walpole, Hugh. Wintersmoon. 1928. 
446p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


A story of modern London and of two 
older young people, past the first illusions 
of youth, who marry on a very honest under- 
standing without love. The growth of a 
very real love between them is contrasted 
with the disastrous loveless marriage of a 
selfish younger sister. 
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White, William P. Cloudy in the west. 
1928. 3869p. Little, $2. 


Although plot and characters are more 
or less stereotyped, this is a well-told west- 
ern story and may safely be added to the 
list of books in this class. 


Wilson, Albert F. Pok o’ moonshine. 
1927. 287p. Dodd, $2. 


Light and entertaining story in whimsical 
vein of a sophisticated young New Yorker 
who consents to spend a year on his aunt’s 
Vermont farm and falls in love with the 
vicar’s daughter, as his aunt had planned. 


Children’s Books 


Adams, Andy. Ranch on the Beaver. 
1927. 307p. Houghton, $2. 


The use of good English, in the telling, 
does not detract from the genuine Western 
ring of this story of ranch life. The growth 
of the ranch of Wells Brothers, two orphaned 
youths, the establishing of it on a sound 
financial basis, and the sure place the boys 
made for themselves among their fellow 
cowmen rounds out the tale. Though a com- 
plete story in itself, it is a sequel to Wells 
Brothers: The young cattle kings. 


Ashmun, Margaret. Mother’s away. 
1927. 259p. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Edna Burrell and her brother, Alfred, keep 
house with the aid and hindrance of a 
strange Aunt Connie, who is precipitated 
into their midst, while Mrs. Burrel]l goes to 
Massachusetts to visit her Mother and favor- 
ite sister. Finances are a problem, but 
Alfred and Edna are wise and _ skillful. 
Somewhat sentimental. 


Downey, June. Kingdom of the mind. 
1927. 207p. Macmillan, $2. 150 


How fast can I read to myself? How 
fast can I think? How fast can I talk? 
Fascinating experiments and tests with the 
eyes, the ears, and the mind are suggested 
in this simple book on psychology. A very 
understandable book on the mind and writ- 
ten in a manner that will hold the attention 
of High School boys and girls. Written by 
the head of the Psychology department of 
the University of Wyoming and issued as 
one of the Young People’s shelf of Science, 
edited by Edwin Slosson. 


Gaige, Grace. Recitations for younger 
children. 1927. 215p. Appleton, 
$2. . 808.8 


A useful and comprehensive anthology of 
recitations for young children. Contains old 
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favorites and also many selections from re- 
cent authors. 


Hinkle, Thomas C. Trueboy. 1928. 
236p. Morrow, $1.75. 
This dog story with its background of the 
western cattle country will be enjoyed by 
older boys. 


McClelland, Nancy. The young decorat- 
ors. 1927. 117p. illus. Harper, 
$2.50. 645 

Four children, two boys and two girls, 
furnish and decorate their own rooms in the 
new house the family is building. Their 
aunt, a decorator, suggests and supervises. 

Both practical and entertaining. 


Manly, John M. and others. Good read- 
ing; Books 5 and 6. 1928. 448p. 
Scribner, $.96 ea. 808.8 

An excellent selection of readings, both 
prose and poetry, is comprised in these two 
books. 


Monro, C. B. and Harrison, W. D. The 
quest of the moon fish. 1927. 205p. 
Morrow, $1.75. 

A good adventure story, and while not 
outstanding can be used in libraries where 
there is much demand for stories of that 
kind. 


Seaman, Augusta H. The shadow on 
the dial. 1927. 224p. Century, 
$1.75. 

An interesting mystery story, with well 
worked out plot, no murders and no grue- 
some details. For the library that decides 
to cater to a small extent to the growing 
demand for this type of book, it is one of 
the least objectionable. 


Sherwood, Merriam, tr. The merry pil- 
grimage. 1927. 122p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $1. 

“How Charlemagne went on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem in order to see whether Hugo 
of Constantinople was a handsomer man 
than he” is delightfully set forth in the 
Little Library. 


Stone, Kathleen P. The four-year-old’s 
story book. 1927. 158p. illus. 
Lothrop, $1.50. 

Simple, well-written stories of incidents 
that might occur in the home life of any 
child. For the pre-school child, but would 
be enjoyed by children just beginning to 
read. 
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Stratton, Clarence. Paul of France. 
1927. 292p. Macmillan, $2. 


Paul, a fourteen year old French boy is 
taken prisoner by a company of rough sol- 
diers, on their way to the sea to join other 
hosts who have heard the call to make war 
on the nations of the East. Thus Paul takes 
part in the Fourth Crusade. He becomes the 
servant of Stephen, the cruelest member of 
the company and is forced to go with him. 
The story is well told, has life, and a fine 
historical background. 


White, Eliza Orne. Diana’s rose bush. 
1927. 158p. Houghton, $1.75. 

C;arming story for fourth grade children. 
Ou her tenth birthday, Diana’s father, a 
physician, presents her with a summer house 
where she can lie in a hammock or play the 
day through. Her Uncle Joe’s gift is a rose 
bush, which enables Diana to bring cheer to 
many. Free from sentimentality. 


Williams, Anne. National traits and 
fairy lore. 1928. 191p. Scribner, 
$.80. 398 

A little book which story tellers will find 
of interest. Gives a brief discussion of the 


outstanding traits of half a dozen European 
countries, with a story to illustrate each. 


New Editions 


Carroll, Lewis. Alice’s adventures in 
wonderland. 1927. 192p. _ illus. 
Appleton, $2.50. 

This facsimile of the original edition is a 
fine example of good book making. For the 
library that can specialize in editions. 


The Children’s Classics. 
$1.75. 


Good new titles include: 
Macdonald. The princess and Curdie. 
Yonge. <A book of golden deeds. (920) 
The little duke. 

Collodi. Adventures of Pinocchio. (a new 
translation with pictures from an Italian 
edition) 


Macmillan. 





Dickens, Charles. The cricket on the 
hearth. 1927. 182p. illus. Har- 
per, $2.50. 


Large print, and attractive colored plates, 
as well as black and white drawings, and 
ornamental end papers. 

See Booklist 24:253 Mar. ’28. 


Kingsley, Charles. Westward ho! 1927. 
illus. 6384p. Dodd, $2. 


Another good edition appearing in Dodd’s 
International Classics. 
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Laboulaye’s fairy book. n. d. 199p. 
illus. Harper, $2. 


In illustrations, print and make-up, an at- 
tractive edition. 398 


Scott, Walter. The talisman. 1927. 
468p. illus. Houghton, $2. 
A fine edition added to the Riverside Book- 


shelf. 
See Booklist 24:254 Mar. ’28. 


Spyri, Johanna. Heidi. 1927. 4338p. 
illus. Crowell, $2.50. 

The pictures by Constance Whittemore are 
charming, although it is doubtful if another 
edition is needed. 

See Booklist 24:254 Mar, ’28. 
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Twain, Mark. Life on the Mississippi. 
1927. 527p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 
817 

The make-up, with colored frontispiece and 


drawings by Walter Stewart, would probably 
attract readers of high school age. 


Yonge, Charlotte M. Unknown to his- 
tory. 1927. 470p. illus. Harper, 
$2.50. 

A story of Mary queen of Scots. One of 
the books reprinted at the request of the 
children’s librarians. 

See Booklist 24:254 Mar. ’28. 





COMING EVENTS 


Regional Meeting 


WISCONSIN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Marinette 
Round Table Luncheon 
May 23 
Topic: Books for Everybody Through County Libraries 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
West Baden, Indiana 
May 28—June 2 
“The a is long in Baden.” 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 
October 10-12 








